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Earth’s Early Ages 
By HENRY PROCTOR, F. R. 8. L., M. R.A. 8. 


T WOULD scarcely be possible to propose 
to thoughtful and intelligent people a more 
entrancing subject than the origin of the 
earth and man. It is surrounded with mys- 
tery, because from the very nature of the 
problem its solution must carry us back far 
‘ig Ps oy beyond the time when thought could be 
anne ov as now to future generations. But taking this 
into consideration it is astonishing what tremendous strides 
have been taken during the last half-century in reading from 
rock and fossil, bone and stone, the history of the earth and 
man. 

Some think that the whole matter is settled by the Bible, 
and perhaps in the widest sense this is so; but it is not only 
interesting but also extremely useful to be able to fill in the 
outline of creation there given to us, from what is found writ- 
ten in the earth itself. And going back far beyond Adam, who, 
according to Geological reckoning, is quite modern, we find 
that Quaternary man has bequeathed not only his bones and 
teeth, but human portraits—the work of his hands—giving 
rough outlines of his stature. Even when both skeleton re- 
mains and portraits are absent from his former dwelling-places, 
there exists the traces of an activity in the form of weapons 
and tools of stone, bone and horn, besides the tubular bones 
of the animals he slew in hunting, and hearths where he cooked 
the flesh. 

But Professor Boyd Dawkins takes us still farther back in 
his book on “Early Man in Britain and His Place in the Ter- 
tiary Period.” The first part of this period is the Eocene or 
New Dawn Age, at which time Britain was connected with 
North America by a continuous tract of land, forming part of 
a great continent extending north and west to America by 
way of Iceland and Greenland, and to the north-east it was 
continuous with Norway and Spitzbergen and joined on the 
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south-west to the western parts of France. This great north- 
western continent, or Northern Atlantis, existed thru the 
Eocene and Miocene Ages and was finally broken up by sub- 
mergence at the beginning of the Pleiocene age. 

The River Thames came into being, as Professor Sir Wil- 
liam Ramsay points out, after the close of the Miocene Age. 
At the mouth of the Thames, in the London Clay, says Pro- 
fessor Owen, “More true turtles have left their remains than 
are now known to exist in the whole world. One of these 
(Chelone gigas) is of enormous size, with a head upwards of 
a yard across. The estuaries were the feeding-places of soft 
turtles (Trionyx); while basking on the shores were to be 
seen crocodiles, alligators, and the long snouted gavial, now 
only to be seen in the rivers of India. 

The earliest Eocene mammals found in Britain consist of 
marsupials, that is, of pouched animals, of which the kangaroo 
is the best example. And it is a remarkable fact that altho 
the marsupials passed away in Europe during the Eocene Age, 
at the present time all the animals of Australia except the 
dingo are marsupials, and that the trees and vegetation are 
also characteristic of the Eocene formation, showing that the 
Australian continent must have survived from that period, and 
that no catastrophe took place there, such as was formerly sup- 
posed, of a universal deluge. 

Australia indeed has been looked upon by many anthropol- 
ogists as one of the earliest homes of man, for, as Dr. Schoten- 
sach affirms, “No part of the world could have been more 
favorable to man’s development than Australia, for the strug- 
gle for existence must have been milder here than elsewhere; 
the hunting of the marsupial fauna offering no particular dan- 
ger.” He nevertheless assumes northeastern Asia to have 
been the first home of man, the pithecanthropus having been 
found in Java. From this point the descendants of the 
pithecanthropus spread to Australia by way of the Celebes and 
New Guinea, which in the Pleiocene period were still con- 
nected with the mainland. 

The Australian of the present day may be described as the 
remnant of a very ancient race both in physical and cultural 
aspects. At the time of their discovery they were ignorant of 
the art of pottery and the use of bow and arrow; their only 
instruments being the boomerang and the throwstick, both of 
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which have been found among palaeolithic remains in other 
parts of the world. Dr. Schotensach further assumes that 
when early man migrated from Australia back to Asia, he 
took these weapons with him and thus spread their use. The 
arts of pottery and stone-grinding and the use of the bow and 
arrow he learned later on in other lands. 

Those who remained in Australia could have no share in 
these inventions, for the pleioscene isthmus became later sub- 
merged. The Australian had discovered the art of making fire 
and subsequently that of cooking; the frequent thunderbolts 
and prairie fires having taught him the meaning of fire and 
its effect on the flesh of animals. Thus man may have orig- 
inated in Asia, and at an extremely remote period parts of the 
human race migrated to Australia and were eventually cut off 
from their fellow-beings. 

The latest discoveries in regard to man also favor the idea 
that the Australian aborigines represent one of the oldest, if 
not the very oldest, of the living races of mankind. For from 
Neanderthal in Switzerland as well as from several other con- 
tinental localities, such as Spy and Krapina, have been obtained 
skulls and fragments of skulls indicating a low type of the 
human race, which in brain capacity are near akin to the Aus- 
tralian natives of the present day. The Neanderthal race, says 
Professor Sollas, the most remote from us in time, of which we 
have any knowledge, and the Australian, the most remote from 
us in space, probably represent divergent branches of the same 
original stock. In the most important of all characteristics, 
cranial capacity, the two races are almost identical. 

These facts give the death blow to a mechanical theory of 
evolution, which strives to account for everything on purely 
natural grounds, and which would do away with the necessity 
for a Divine Creator and Disposer of events. For when the 
anthropologist is asked to point out the oldest race of man- 
kind, he indicates not only the highest but some of the lowest, 
such as the Hairy Ainus, the Toalas, the Veddas of Ceylon, 
and the Australian natives who are said to be the living repre- 
sentatives of the Neanderthal, the oldest race of which we have 
any knowledge. 

And surely if natural causes such as sexual selection and the 
struggle for life were alone sufficient to account for the mental 
and moral growth of mankind, then the oldest races should be 
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the highest. But on the contrary, we find that the race whose 
existence extends over only about six millenniums, the latest 
arrival, is the highest ; and generally speaking, the oldest is also 
the lowest, and has a tendency to disappear altogether, as the 
Tasmanians have done in our day, a race which we have rea- 
son to believe was older even than the Australians. 

But if we admit the fact of a spiritual evolution, which is 
going on side by side with the physical evolution, and that 
the souls that are born into the later races are of an infinitely 
higher order, we can see why the older races are dying out, and 
being replaced by the later and superior orders of mankind. 
For in this way the whole race is proceeding upwards, the 
unfit are being eliminated, and a new race, sometimes called 
the sixth race, is coming into being, who shall be fitted as 
Sons of God—bearing his perfect likeness—to act as His vice- 
regents in the New Earth and the New Heavens and to reign 
with Him to the ages of the ages. 
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Objects of Art. 


( Continued.) 
By GRACE B. TAFT 


Two rare tints of jade were shown among the oriental forms. 
One was a coupe or water-receptacle of yellow jade, carven as 
a clustering ling-chi or sacred fungus. While a tall imperial 
palace vase of flattened quadrangular form, slightly curved, 
showed an extremely rare tint of pale lavender jadeite with 
brilliant emerald and white markings. This was sculptured 
from an ancient bronze model; and had six vertical dentated 
ridges projecting at corners and centers of the panel on each 
side, the remaining surfaces holding dragon motives and angu- 
lar scrolls, the neck finished with serrated leafage which also 
banded the arched cover; the incised mark near the rim of the 
base was in four gilt characters meaning, “Made especially for 
the Emperor Ch’ien-ung.” This probably came from Peking 
in 1860. 

A small white jade shrine vase of slender oviform, held im- 
itations of the sacred fungi in yellow, green and white jadeite. 
But the ring vases are the most striking invention of the Chi- 
nese artist. In these, the motif of a freely hanging ring, carved 
from the same stone as the vase itself, is employed with great 
dexterity and beauty. One extraordinary piece, valued at more 
than five thousand dollars, was skilfully fashioned out of a 
single piece of pure white jade, twelve inches in height, grace- 
fully oviform, tapering at the base and neck, and having two 
dragon-head handles with loose large rings attached. On the 
obverse was a phoenix, emblem of the Empress, carved in relief 
and undercut, the plain reverse and other portions of the ex- 
terior being highly polished. The dome-shaped cover was 
surmounted by a symbolical phoenix, executed in relief and un- 
dercut carving, holding in its beak a ring which sustained a 
linked chain of a dozen rings extending and attached to one of 
the dragon-head handles. Underneath the foot is an engraved 
seal mark of the Ch’ien-lung period (1736-1795). A tall gray 
jade ring beaker, copied from an ancient bronze vessel, was of 
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flattened trumpet form, with flat ring neck, slender body, and 
spreading base, having a serrated leaf bordering in low relief, 
and from the key-fret bands suspending fourteen free rings. 

Each object rested upon an elaborately carven stand of teak- 
wood, or ivory, or silver inlaid wood, or gilt, to harmonize with 
the form and tone of each. Finally, among other beautiful 
objects, appeared a pair of dark moss-green nephrite table- 
screens, the circular panels showing a landscape in deep relief 
and undercutting; these discs rested upon cloisonné enamel 
stands, with varied scroll and dragon motives, and the red cir- 
cular Shou characters of longevity, in ‘the brilliant color of the 
K’ang-shi period of 1662-1722. 

At first porcelain was called “imitation jade.” It was pro- 
duced about the year 960, later, color and glaze were invented, 
and by the seventeenth century it had entered Europe. The 
second day of the sale of Messrs. Yamanaka and Company’s 
collections, showed a very curious assortment of nearly two 
hundred examples of various forms of the potter’s art, some of 
which were said to date from the time of the Han dynasty, about 
206 B. C. As Chinese and Egyptian pottery are said to be 
coeval, these objects are of high archaeological value, though 
not of the earliest dates. “Examples of the pottery of the Han 
dynasty are interesting as showing some of the earliest at- 
tempts to glaze earthenware,—the art which the Chinese were 
later in discovering than their Western neighbors. Some of 
the works of the T’ang dynasty belong more properly to the 
art of the sculptor than that of the potter, so fine is their mod- 
elling and so realistic their treatment. At first the Chinese 
only painted the earthenware, later on glazed it, and gradually 
the earthenware was superseded by the finer porcelain,” so 
says an English magazine. 

One pottery vase, oviform, with rudimentary ring handles 
attached to grotesque masks, was of dense reddish biscuit, 
showing wheel marks, originally coated with a speckled vitre- 
ous green glaze, now having a silvery film-like opaline irides- 
cence, with earthy incrustations, and was said to be an example 
of the Han dynasty art, that is, antedating the Christian era. 
A pair of mortuary statuettes of the same era, represent slen- 
der youthful figures, their hands resting upon the handles of 
implements like shovels, while each large-sized head is cov- 
ered with a cap: they are made of dense red clay, glazed in 
light iridescent green, with earth coatings. A statuette molded 
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in better proportions, showed a standing warrior with hands 
crossed and hidden under the sleeves, made of buff clay, coated 
with yellow and green glaze, showing incrustations, and prob- 
ably of the third century A. D. 

Other mortuary ornaments of red-toned pottery, showing 
traces of green glaze, were in the form of birds and roosters, 
four inches high; a duck, covered with greenish glaze, showing 
silvery iridescence and small black spots; a goat of dark buff 
pottery, had incrustations of earth; a mastiff, and a donkey, 
all of the Han era. There was even one duck, of primitive 
form, in dark grayish pottery, said to have been made 
before the Han dynasty. A mortuary camel, beautifully 
modelled, in buff pottery, coated with a brown glaze, the 
saddle cloth showing green and yellow spots, was probably 
of the northern Ch’i or Tang dynasty, from the fifth to 
tenth centuries, A. D. An equestrian statuette of the same 
period showed a cob-like pony, with long mane and 
docked tail, its rider having bared head with knotted hair, 
hands extended; all in buff pottery showing yellow glaze on 
horse, and green on attire of rider; face and hands were in 
biscuit state, partly coated with earthy incrustations. All 
these touches of color were the remains of even, highly-tinted 
coats of pigment glazed on the objects when made, and which 
in process of years had been melted away by the moisture of 
the tombs in which they were buried, so that only a spot or 
touch of color, with indefinite, running margin, here and there 
remained. 

Figurines of the third to tenth centuries, represeted the 
Taoist Rishi in dense red pottery, coated with a light vitreous 
brown glass, and a Buddhist priest in the same materials. 
Equestrian statuettes, in which the pony or mule was always 
well-modelled, and the material usually a white argillaceous 
clay, showing the remains of a red pigment coloring, as upon 
the Tanagra figurines, dated from the third century, A. D., the 
“After Han” dynasty. Another terra cotta statuette repre- 
sented Zocho, one of the four mythological guardians of the 
universe, of fierce aspect, standing upon a small recumbent ox, 
fashioned in a buff-toned clay, well fired and partly coated in 
green and yellow glazes, while the face showed traces of red 
and black pigments; it was covered with incrustations from 
the earth, and dated back to the T’ang dynasty (618-906 A. D.). 

Statuettes of more recent dynasties, especially the Ming, 
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showed a great variety of grotesque and highly-colored shrine 
idols. The largest example, an image of the Emperor Cheng- 
Te, represented a robust man, seated in a garden rockery, be- 
fore a wind-screen, the glazes used being four,—white, black, 
yellow and a brilliant lapis-blue. The Emperor appears like 
the god of war, Kuan-ti, and is pictured holding a book on his 
left hand, upon the white open page of which are black char- 
acters giving the text of the following poem in Chinese,— 
“All birds have disappeared from the deep forest: 

On thousands of paths 

There’s not a trace of a human being 

Except an old man with a bamboo cap and a coat, 

Angling, alone, in a single boat, 

On the snow, o’er a cold river.” 
In other words, surrounded by luxuries, the Emperor Cheng- 
Te of the Ming period dreamed of the “simple life” four hun- 
dred years ago. 

The porcelains were of course valuable, and included exam- 
ples from the early Ming period, in the pale green or celadon 
glaze, which imitated jade; also the pure white porcelains of 
the Sung or Yuan dynasties; blue pottery of every tone, and 
blue-and-white and five-toned porcelains of the later Ming 
period, with an exquisite collection of statuettes and other 
pieces in Fu-chien or blanc-de-chine ware; and finally a col- 
lection of pottery plant jars. The last one was a mammoth 
jar, semi-globular in form, of dense Ming pottery, coated with 
blue glaze relieved by a motif border of cranes and scrolls in 
like color, outlined with black, and mounted on a pottery base 
with varying harmonious designs, which brought fifteen hun- 
dred dollars. 

The bronzes included eleven examples, said to be of ancient 
workmanship, one sacrificial vessel being a wine-pot embel- 
lished with gold and silver inlaying of primitive character, 
said to be of the T’ang or Sung dynasties, that is, possibly of 
the seventh century, A. D. 

The proceeds of this sale were thirty-five thousand dollars 
for the potteries and porcelains, and for the jades and rock 
crystals, and so forth, considerably over eighty thousand; giv- 
ing a total of nearly one hundred and sixteen thousand dollars. 
The art value of the collections was extremely high, and the 
pure and translucent color of the jade objects especially a de- 
light never to be forgotten. 
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Lecture by Mr. Joseph Offord 


At the Said Mahommed Effendi College, Cairo. 


HE EGYPTIANS of the present day have 
every right to feel a patriotic pride in their 
nationality because they are the inhabitants 
of a country, and to a great extent the de- 
scendants of a people, whose civilization 
and culture was not only one of the first de- 

~, veloped, and so the oldest in the world, but 
moreover was most highly advanced both in the Arts and in 

Literature. 

Also it was a civilization from which was derived much, 
though not all, of that of the European nations; for though 
it is to the Semitic branch of the human family that mankind 
owes its religious faiths, it is to the Aryiac Greeks, by trans- 
ference subsequently to the Romans that the Modern World 
is indebted for its science, and all the modern luxuries of life. 
Now the Hellenic race when it produced historians, and philos- 
ophers, not only acknowledged that the first steps in its scien- 
tific and artistic progress were essayed only after intercourse 
with Egypt, but the Greeks were inclined to exaggerate the 
extent to which their culture and knowledge had been derived 
from Egypt; because the fame of that country’s civilization 
was so great that anything supposed to emanate thence was 
thought to be necessarily valuable. The classics assert that 
Pythagoras and Plato and Thales all obtained their profound 
knowledge of science and the “mysteries” by visiting the val- 
ley of the Nile and obtaining from Egyptian priests their 
esoteric wisdom and their worldly knowledge. 

We know now that the river of Hellenic culture was de- 
rived from two affluent streams, that of Mesopotamian civ- 
ilization by way of Ionia, and that of Egypt by way of Nau- 
cratis and the Delta, whilst an amalgam of both was carried 
to the isles of the Aegean and the mainland of Greece by the 
Phoenicians and Cretans. But as archaeology has advanced, 
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we can now separate the derivation of the Asiatic from the 
Egyptian sources and assess more accurately the debt that 
Europe owes to the latter. Most important of all the arts 
that were practically created by intercourse between Greece 
and Egypt was that of sculpture, which, as soon as all its rudi- 
ments were grasped by the Hellenic genius, was carried with 
such great rapidity to the utmost perfection. 

That Egypt was the birthplace of this beautiful form of art 
is now absolutely certain, because the very first specimens of 
the attempts of the Greeks to carve the whole human figure in 
addition to merely the bust, leaving the lower part of the body 
only a rough hewn pillar or trunk, of wood, are those repre- 
sentatives of Apollo which, rough and uncouth as they appear, 
are yet so palpably an effort of an inexperienced craftsman to 
copy the iconographic type of Egyptian sculptural art. 

The rigid arms hanging straight by the sides with the hands 
clenched and one foot placed slightly forward, and the whole 
statue’s attitude, but more particularly the carving of the hair 
or head-dress, are absolutely of Egyptian type. The root and 
cause for this Egyptian origin of Hellenic sculpture are not 
far to seek. These primitive statues are all of one god Apollo. 
Now it was to that deity that one of the temples at the Greek 
emporium at Naucratis, in the Delta, was dedicated and it is 
no doubt owing to Greek mariners bringing home from thence 
little votive statuettes of the god, carved by Egyptian artists, 
that the early Greek sculptors conceived the idea of improy- 
ing their gross “xoanous” or savage looking pillars and posts 
with a visage roughly hewn at the summit. 

I have dwelt somewhat at length upon this fact in the his- 
tory of ant because it is a great thing indeed to prove that 
Egypt was for Europe the parent of sculpture and one not 
generally pointed out. 

Whatever the gift may have been worth, many Greek deities 
are certainly derived from Egypt, such as the Gorgon from 
Bess and Rhadamanthus from Rhotamenti. So, too, some of 
the Greek columns or orders are traceable to Egyptian temple 
columns, or to those at Beni-Hasan and elsewhere. 

Leaving on one side the indebtedness of Europe to Egypt, 
except bearing in mind as we study the extraordinary progress 
of art and culture and science here, that we may determine how 
much of it has descended to mankind in general, as the word 
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chemistry, probably derived from Khemis, an old name for 
Egypt, would indicate, let us see what the ancient Egyptians 
knew and did. 


Of their architecture there is surely no necessity to speak. 
The remains of their magnificent edifices and monuments 
speak for themselves. Such results, however, could not have 
been achieved without a complicated engineering and mathe- 
matical education. The laws of stress and stability must have 
been as fully taught as to-day. Indeed, from the mathematical 
papyri we know that this was the case. An interesting in- 
stance of this is to be found in a papyrus called the Travels of 
a Mohar, in which one well educated scribe attributes igno- 
rance to another and in the argument denies his opponent’s 
capability to instruct the builders how to provide a ramp, or 
low sloping ascent to the entrance of Pharoah’s Palace. 

To prove his own capability of carrying out the work, he 
proceeds to give the quantities and cubic contents and archi- 
tectural particulars proper for such a task, and this was all 
done by an ordinary scribe and former military officer, and not 
by some great professional architect. 

In speaking of Greek sculpture having been derived from 
Egypt the stereotyped attitude of Egyptian statues was men- 
tioned, and it is a common error to suppose that nearly all 
Egyptian statuary was of this kind; but, on the contrary, never 
even under the early dynasties was portrait statuary (when it 
was wanted) carried to such high perfection. When the de- 
ceased was depicted as living anew in the next world with the 
gods, it was the practice to give to him a regular type of feat- 
ures, such as the gods, especially Osiris, when delineated in 
human form assumed a sort of, to the Egyptian idealized face 
and body, youthful perfection; but when carving a replica 
of the defunct for the tomb to which his KA spirit could re- 
turn at will, to prevent the soul failing to recognize its true 
owner, the features of the deceased were most accurately 
reproduced, both in stone and in wood; and the hundreds or so 
of almost perfect portrait statues and statuettes in Museums 
show the quality of the work. 

Although (because having usually been melted down hereto- 
fore whenever found) the bronze statues of old Egypt have 
nearly all perished, yet some few have survived, showing how 
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successful their artists and founders were in this form of ex- 
pression. 


Of their ceramic art and glass making it is unnecessary to 
speak, because the elegance and beauty of their work of this 
kind is well known. The practice of making figures of col- 
ored glass in such a way that when cut up into any number 
of thin sections, the pattern, or design, upon it is always re- 
peated, was well known. 


An Art Revived in Italy in Later Times. 


Their jewelry, considering the materials and appliances they 
possessed, has never been surpassed. Every discovery of a 
royal, unplundered, tomb adds to our admiration of the del- 
icacy and refinement shown in the specimens recovered. 

The same remark applies to wood carving of all kinds, and 
it is noteworthy that their artists lavished their best work 
frequently upon articles of the toilet, spoons, and incense 
holders for daily use, this proving that if fine and expensive 
work was employed upon things of ordinary utility, there were 
in the wealthier classes plenty of people with such a love of 
artistic beauty, that they would willingly defray the much in- 
creased cost that the adornment of the objects they purchased 
necessarily involved. 


The ingenuity and mechanical accuracy of the manufactur- 
ers and workmen of ancient Egypt is strikingly illustrated by 
the details of construction of the chariot, now in the Cairo 
Museum, discovered some years ago by Mr. Theodore Davis, 
at Thebes. The method shown thereupon of building up the 
wheels in the strongest possible manner by fitting the spokes 
into a bronze metal stock, or hub, and making the rim of the 
wheel in ten pieces, bent by some process into two semi-circles, 
instead of using six or seven shorter cut out curved sections, 
or felloes, is identical with two of the latest and most ap- 
proved processes of wheel manufacture of the present day. 


Clement of Alexandria, in his summary of the wonderful 
knowledge of the ancient Egyptians, tells us they possessed 
four celebrated treatises upon astronomy. Portions of their 
celestial star maps are still to be seen upon their temples and 
monuments and tombs. Their interest in celestial phenomena, 
for the purpose of measuring time and calculating the seasons, 
led them to reach a point in astronomical science that was 
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surpassed by no other people of the same period. That it must 
have been based upon natural laws and accurate observation 
is evident, because as soon as the Greek régime under the 
Ptolemies brought Hellenic residents to Egypt, their genius, 
united to Egyptian ancient learning, produced such scientists 
as Erastothenes, Ptolemy and Apollonius of Perga; who, util- 
izing the aid of mathematics and observational records in the 
Egyptian temples, carried the light of inductive reasoning onto 
the shrouded arcana of physical phenomena. 

So, too, the cadastral surveys, and maps of geographical 
gazetteers of Egyptian scribes were the progenitors of Greek 
geography and surveying. Indeed, an old inscription found 
by Mr. Loret at Sakkara proves that in the very early dynasties 
there existed a cadastral valuation of proprietors similar to 
what in England was termed the “Doomesday Book,” com- 
posed by royal orders after the Norman conquest. 

We possess four or five of the old medical books of Egypt, 
but it must be confessed that the science of medicine was very 
backward and they seem to have felt this themselves, for all 
the supposed recipes and cures had to be assisted by magic 
formulz and incantations. 

Of Egyptian literature much might be said, but the only 
point to be dwelt upon here is that some of the ancient stories, 
such as the fable of “The Lion and the Mouse” and the “His- 
tory of Rhamsinitos and His Game of Draughts,” supposed to 
have been created by Greek authors, are entirely of Egyptian 
origin. Much, too, of the weird Purgatorio and Paradiso of 
Dante is traceable to the old Egyptian books describing the 
conditions and glories of the purged or the good in the other 
world, derived we know to-day, by way of apochryphe christea 
books, such as the alleged gospel an Apocalypse of Peter and 
the “Pistis Sophia.” 

Painting, too, was carried to a high state of perfection in 
ancient Egypt, as was the sister art of enamelling, and when 
the Greeks came to the Nile Valley and settled there, the art 
of portrait painting as shown by the Greek and Roman mum- 
mey portraits from the Fayoum and Ekhmin, attained to a 
very high level indeed. The whole art, too, of embroidery, 
and tracery in carving of stone and wood, descended from old 
Egyptian work to Coptic craftsmen, was in many of its de- 
signs the ancestor of the illuminated patterns of early Christian 
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missals and manuscripts, and of the ornamentation of very 
early Saxon and Italian churches. 


Designs Seen and Copied by the Many Palestine Pilgrims 
Passing En Route by Way of Egypt to the Holy Land. 


Now my object in producing these proofs of the high state 
of civilizataion and the arts, and of science, in ancient Egypt 
and indicating how, when the race of indigenous Egyptians (no 
doubt imbued with a very fair amount of Asiatic and Lybian 
blood in their veins) became cross fertilized by the admixture 
of the Aryan Greeks, the endowed knowledge of the one, and 
the higher mental powers of the other, united to produce Mod- 
ern European Culture and Science, is this: 

I do not see why the Modern Egyptian should not reverse 
the process. The Europeans, if you will permit me respect- 
fully to say so, by the superior education they can acquire in 
the colleges and the great universities of Europe and America, 
are placed upon a higher mental plane than the natives of 
Egypt appear able to attain. 

If some great engineering works have to be constructed 
here, if hospitals and laboratories with all the most advanced 
medical instruments and knowledge, and scientific apparatus 
of precision have to be used to advantage, Europeans are 
brought here to do the work. So with the surveys, the ob- 
servatory, the geological, geographical, agricultural and other 
sciences, if Egypt is in the shortest time to obtain the greatest 
benefit, Europeans are deservedly utilized. The cause of this, 
too, is not always in their superior educational endowment 
but because of their capability, in mature years as well as 
in youth, of still continuing to remain strenuous workers and 
earnest learners. If they cannot achieve what they want at 
first, they try and try again. 

You have a more perfect climate than they have; the strug- 
gle for life is not so severe, the opportunities for study for 
those who can visit Europe are as good as for us. And the 
opportunities for study here are now as great as those which 
were obtainable by many of the greatest scholars, naturalists, 
engineers and scientists that Europe ever produced. 

It has not always been a perfect and expensive education, 
and wealth, that has produced, or helped to endow, the greatest 
of the men of genius who have carried forward the mental 
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power of the human race*by leaps and bounds, but often it 
has been done by men in comparatively humble circumstances 
in early life. There is no reason really valid why a young 
Egyptian student may not aspire to immortalize himself by 
some scientific discovery, or as an historian or archzologist, 
except that he must possess in addition to a good brain an 
almost infinite capacity for taking pains. 

Within two generations the Japanese have, in some branches 
of science, placed themselves quite in the front rank with their 
compeers of other races, and there is every opportunity for 
Egyptians to do the same. 
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The Petrified Clam; or Eli, Eli, Lamah Sabachtani. 


A Tale of Atlantis 
By JOHN 0. VIKING 


“To accept any authority as final, and to dispense with the 
necessity of independent investigation, is destructive of all 
progress.”—(MAN by two Chelas.) 

Before me, as I write these lines, lies a large, petrified clam 
that came from Puerto Principe, in the interior of Cuba, where 
it was brought to light nearly ten years ago with a lot of others 
of its kind, as well as various other petrified objects, that, once 
upon a time, were denizens of “the deep, blue sea”, from a 
depth of some twenty and odd feet below the surface of the 
ground, where, perhaps, they had reposed for ages. Who 
knows? Who can say to the contrary? Often, in contemplat- 
ing this clam, have I pondered over the mysteries of the past— 
the great and awe-inspiring revolutions of nature, when, in the 
dim, long ago, continents had disappeared and new ones had 
had their birth. What secrets could this clam disclose, if, per- 
chance, it could speak? Has it, mayhap, once upon a time, 
ages ago, witnessed the destruction of Plato’s Atlantis, and, 
if so, was said catastrophe the birth-pangs of mother nature in 
bringing forth “the Pearl of the Antilles”, Cuba, from out of 
the deep, and was this clam then given its sepulchre there 
where it has since reposed for aeons until now brought to 
light? But, alas! the hardened “lips” of the clam remain closed 
and silent. They will not divulge the mysteries of its past life, 
nor the untold agonies—if such there were—of its death. 
Alack and alas !— 

Silence Is Golden. 


The clam, although not of a communicative nature, still, 
to a great extent exerted a silent influence—shall I call it sug- 
gestion? Be that as it may, it was, however, the immediate 
cause of a little study and research in Atlantis’ lore. Plato, 
Sinnett, Donelly, and finally the archaeologist, Dr. Augustus 
Le Plongeon, were consulted in consecutive order, and, I must 
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confess, that in “Queen Moo and the Egyptian Sphinx” by the 
. oe latter author were found statements that to me were a reve- 
lation. In order to be more explicit and come to the point, I 
wish to take the reader back through the vista of time for 
almost two thousand years. Jerusalem is the goal of our excur- 
sion in the realm of thought. As Le Plongeon is with us, let us 
listen to his discourse: 

“Let us take, for instance, the last words, according to Mat- 
thew and Mark, (Matthew, chap. XXVII., verse 46; Mark. 
chap. XV., verse 34.) spoken by Jesus on the cross, when a 
sponge saturated with posca was put to his lips: ‘Eli, Eli, 
lamah sabachtani.’ 

“No wonder those who stood near him could not understand 
what he said. To this day the translators of the Gospels do not 
know the meaning of these words, and make him, who they 
pretend is the God of the universe, play before mankind a sorry 
and pitiful role. I will not say for a god, but for a man even. 
He spoke pure MAYA. He did not complain that God had 
forsaken him when he said to the charitable individual who 
tried to allay the pangs of the intolerable thirst he suffered in 
consequence of the hardships he had endured, and the torture 
of the chastisement inflicted on him: ‘HELE, HELE, 
LAMAH ZABAC TA NI’; that is, ‘Now, now, I am fainting; 
darkness covers my face’, or, in John’s words, ‘It is finished’.” 
(John, chap. XIX., verse 30.) 

Le Plongeon furthermore asserts that “the fatidical words, 
written by spirit’s hand on the wall of the banquet hall of King 
Belshazzar were in the American Maya language”, that, “they 
were, and still are, vocables pertaining” to said language, “hav- 
ing precisely the same meaning as given them by Daniel”. 

I have no legitimate reason to doubt the correctness of Le 

Plogeon’s rendering of the above words, as he and his esti- 

mable wife—now both deceased—spent more than twelve years 

among the Mayas of Yucatan, studying their language, cus- 

toms and ruins—in situ—succeeding finally in finding a key for 

the interpretation of the ancient hieroglyphics of the Troana 

MS and other inscriptions, and should, therefore, have had 
considerable knowledge of said tongue. 

But, how did it come about that that sentence of the Maya 
tongue was known and used by Jesus, the Christ, in those 
supreme moments of his agony? Was, perchance, the Maya 
! language the native tongue of the Nazarene? Somewhere I 
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have read that it is in the critical moments of one’s life that 
the native tongue will betray itself—that it will spontaneously, 
as it were, burst forth; or, when and where did he acquire 
knowledge of the Indian tongue he spoke? 

It is highly probable that his knowledge in this respect was 
acquired in Egypt, whither the language had been brought 
thousands of years before his time by Maya colonists who had 
wended their way thither by way of Atlantis, that lost conti- 
nent which, it is surmised, was located where the Dolphin- 
rise now has its course. In the Troano MS and the Codex 
Cortesianus are found the records of the destruction by earth- 
quake, followed by submergence of the land of Mu, a great 
island in the Atlantic ocean; and the great pyramid of Xochi- 
calco, in the State of Morelos, Mexico, is, it is said, a com- 
memorative monument raised to perpetuate the memory of the 
destruction of the land of Mu, or Atlantis, more familiarly 
known. By some author it has also been stated that the Azore 
islands are the mountain peaks of the engulfed country of old. 
Another author, Comyns Beaumont, speaking ethnologically, 
calls attention to the very marked resemblance of the mummy 
of Rameses II to that of the features of the American Indian. 
Thusly, by comparing this and that data gathered by various 
men of repute, one may be inclined with Le Plongeon to infer 
that Egypt derived her civilization from the American conti- 
nent—from the highly civilized peoples that at one time inhab- 
ited the Yucatan peninsula, which country has been, and per- 
haps is still, full of ruins that bespeak her former splendor and 
from which country the last words of Jesus originated. 

Le Plongeon further asserts that the Maya language con- 
tains, or is composed of, one-third Greek words ;—if so, what a 
field is Yucatan, its people, languages and ancient ruins for 
ethnological, philological and archaeological research! A high 
civilization at one time flourished there, and, undoubtedly, they 
had important historical, etc., records that may possibly still 
be found by the diligent investigator in the future. “Seek and 
ye shall find.” : 

The thoughts suggested by the petrified clam are now re- 
corded, 
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Apocrypha of the Old Testament 


By the REV. HERBERT PENTIN, M. A., M. R. A. 8. 


HE Apocrypha is the connecting link between 
the Jewish Church of the Old and New 
Testaments, and exhibits its religious con- 
tinuity. It contains the history. of those 
“silent centuries” immediately preceeding 
the coming of Christ, and illustrates the 
transition in Jewish thought, customs and 

manners. It fills a gap in the, intellectual and religious 
history of God’s people, and is a portion of the unconscious 
preparation for the Gospel. It contains a wealth of eloquent 
poetry, ethical instruction, and true religion; and without a 
knowledge of the period during which its several books were 
written, the study of either of the Testaments is maimed and 
incomplete. The literature of the Apocrypha is a direct con- 
tinuation and outgrowth of the late literature of the Old 
Testament; its writers were nurtured and fed on the same 
spiritual food, and model their work, for the most part, on 
the older writings. This inter-Testamental literature antici- 
pates the dogmas and the language which Christianity in- 
troduced, it familiarises us with the atmosphere of thought 
in which Christ lived as Man, and it throws a brilliant light 
on many of the dark sayings of the New Testament. 

As this collection of sacred books—books which have sur- 
vived the manifold changes of the world for two thousand 
years—is so culpably neglected, and is less familiar to people 
now than in any previous age of the Church, it is proposed 





‘in this paper to give a short account of each of the books 


of the Old Testament Apocrypha; and it may be added that 
the present writer would be pleased to give further help to 
any interested enquirer.* 

I. (III.) Esdras. This book of Esdras was written 
sometime within the first or second century B. C. and is 


*Address: Milton Abbey Vicarage, Dorset, England. 
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made up chiefly of an independent and somewhat free 
version, not without value, of II. Chronicles and the Books 
of Ezra and Nehemiah. The one portion peculiar to it 
(III I-V. 6) contains an interesting literary contest as to 
the relative strength of wine, the King, women and truth; 
and from this story is derived the proverb which has stamped 
itself indelibly on Christian thought and public opinion: 
“Truth is mighty and shall prevail,” or, as the Vulgate has 
it: Magna est veritas et praevalet. 

II. (1V) Esdras. This Book of Esdras is a Jewish 
Apocalypse in a Christian frame, consisting thus of three 
distinct portions, composed originally in Greek, but no 
Greek manuscript of the book has as yet been found. 

(a) The first portion (chapter I-II) was written by a 
Christian, perhaps at late as the 3rd century A. D. 

(b) The original and largest portion of II. (IV) Esdras 
(chapters III-XIV) is sometimes called “The Apocalypse 
of Esdras.” It belongs to the same class of literature as Daniel 
in the Old Testament, and the Book of Revelations in 
the New, and it is generally regarded as one of the most 
remarkable works of the Apocrypha. It is a great didactic 
poem, full of puissant sentiment, profound insight, and dar- 
ing imagination, and contains seven révelations and visions, 
compiled probably in Domitian’s reign (A. D. 81-96) by a 
Jew, although he seems to have been imbued with some 
Christian ideas. The third of the revelations—“The Revela- 
tion of the Final Judgment’”—is the Conquest, the finest in 
conception, and full of the loftiest thought among the rest, 
and in recent years it has been amplified by the discovery 
of the missing fragment of the Latin translation. This 
lengthy revelation contains many noble and sublime pas- 
sages, revealing the bold and reverent thoughts of some 
gentle nature, some earnest religious thinker who faces 
with a splendid courage and deep feeling and serious re- 
flection the great problems of human existence and destiny, 
in an earnest and worthy way. He has been well described 
as one of the noblest Jews, or of men, of thinkers, and of 
fearless God-fearing souls. “No other Apocalyptic writer 
rises to such heights and power as does this seer: no 
other pierces so far to find, if possible, the center of life’s 
labyrinth. He, as it were, compels heaven, as well as earth, 
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to give him peace. His agonising is truly honorable and 
pathetic and he rises to the highest spiritual attainment 
possible, outside the Christian faith. His thoughts are far 
reaching; the range of his views is world-wide.” 

(c) The third portion of II. (IV) Esdras—the two final 
chapters (XV-XVI)—is the work of a Christian who lived 
probably in the 3rd Century A. D. 

Tobit. The Book of Tobit, one of the most vivid, touching 
and beautiful of Biblical idylls, was written most likely 
within the 2nd Century B. C. It has been transmitted in 
various forms, all of which are probably derived from a 
Semitic origin. This narrative of Jewish home-life—‘the 
excellent and saintly doings of Tobit”—enjoyed great popu- 
larity among the early Christians. 

Judith. The Book of Judith was originally written in He- 
brew, most likely by a Palestinian Jew, probably towards the 
close of the Maccabean era. It has been described as “a fine 
work: grave, elevated, pious, chaste in thought and expres- 
sion. Were it not buried where it is, it would long since 
have attracted the admiration it deserves.” 

The story of Judith is a contribution to the literature of 
Jewish patriotism. Its standard of morality is that of the 
Old Testament, not of the present day. The patriotism of 
Judith, as of Joel, was noble yet distorted. There is much 
related of God’s servants in Scripture that is not approved 
by Scripture. 

A quaint writer of the 17th century, who includes Judith 
among the Nine Women Worthies of the World, says: 
“Nothing feminine must be expected in this woman: all her 
actions were manly, and what was wanting in her sex was 
fully recompensed in her virtue and valour. Her hand was 
triumphant in destroying above an hundred thousand men, 
by cutting off only one head; but her eye did much more 
than her hand, that first conquered Holofernes, and with a 
little ray of its flames burnt up a whole army.” 

The Rest of Esther. The additions to the Canonical Esther 
supply it with a preface and a conclusion, and expand the 
narrative in three places. They were probably written in 
three places. They were probably written to give a more 
definite religious character to the Book of Esther, in which 
the name of God does not once occur. The additional chap- 
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ters were written in Greek, probably by an Egyptian Jew, 
in the first or second century B. C. 

The Wisdom of Solomon. This book is one of the most 
beautiful and important in the Apocrypha and in Jewish 
Wisdom-Literature. It was, without doubt, written in 
Greek by an Egyptian Jew, probably within the last century 
that it is not a unit, and also that it is of post-Christian date. 
before the Christian era, although some scholars maintain 
The writer who personates the wise king Solomon seems 
to have been a combination of poet and religious mystic, 
patriot, philosopher, and rhetorician; and his book holds a 
permanent place in world-literature as a Jewish classic. 

(a) Its first portion (Chapter I-IX) is distinguished for 
the singular beauty and polished eloquence of its style, its 
development of the doctrine of immortality, and its analogy 
of wisdom. 

(b) The second portion (Chapters IX-XIX) contains a 
philosophical and haggadistic review of the story of the 
Exodus. As a whole, it is inferior to the first portion from 
the point of view of diction, yet it contains some fine pas- 
sages in the view of the great Greek poets. 

The Book of Wisdom was a favorite work of the late 
Queen Victoria, and she chose a portion thereof (IV-XIII) as 
the text of the inscription on the monument of her husband, 
the Prince Consort. 

Ecclesiasticus, or the Wisdom of the Son of Sirach. This 
Wisdom-Book was originally written in Hebrew, by Jeshua 
Ben-Sira, probably a few years before the outbreak of the 
Maccabean persecution, although a much earlier date has re- 
cently been claimed for it. It was translated by the author’s 
grandson into Greek, and until within the last few years the 
book was known only in its Greek dress, but by a surprising 
series of discoveries the larger portion of the work is now 
extant in a Hebrew text. 

The book falls into two distinct and unequal portions :— 

(a) The first forty-two chapters comprise, in the main, a 
text book of morals, which is of great value as giving the 
brightest and fullest reflection of the social and religious 
manners and customs of the age in which it was written. 

(b) The last nine chapters (XLIII-LI) are occupied 
chiefly with the two beautiful prose-hymns known as “The 
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Hymn of Creation” and “The Hymn of the Forefathers,” the 
latter of which may be a separate compilation. 

In the delightful text-book of morals (the most complete 
book of its kind in the Bible) there is a lack of connection 
between the subjects whereof Ben-Sira treats. He does not 
aim at systematizing his philosophy: he is content that his 
succinct, telling, and rhythmical clauses should arrest the 
reader; and with notable exceptions, his rules for proper 
conduct are sound, shrewd, and applicable for all time. His 
sober-going worldly-wisdom, or sanctified common-sense, is 
that of a scholar and man of means and leisure. Neat is the 
description of him as “the Lord Chesterfield of his day.” He 
has travelled and lived in the fresh air, and his atmosphere 
is clean to breathe. He looks at life with a grave twinkle in 
his eye (yet it is a twinkle), and no other part of the Bible 
contains a nearer approach to humour. This solid, sedate, 
Jewish sage smiles, because he knows how to weep, and 
though he smiles he loves God. The more religious side of 
his book must not be overlooked; his keen, quaint aphorisms, 
excelling in acumen and precision, breathe a spirit of pure 
and undefiled religion and deepest moral truth. 

In the second portion of Ecclesiasticus, “The Hymn of 
Creation (ch. XLIII) praises rapturously and lovingly the 
beauty of the natural world in a manner unequalled else- 
where: and the flowing enthusiastic “Hymn of the Forefath- 
ers” contains a series of delighted praises of the Worthies 
of Israel, an obvious imitation of which is to be found in 
Hebrews XI. 

Baruch. This book, written in the simple manner of the 
earlier prophets, in a style in the highest degree refined, con- 
tains several short writings having no connection with each 
other, but joined by a compiler who prepared an historical 
introduction (I. 1-14) attributing the whole work to Baruch, 
the scribe of Jeremiah. The date and language of these vari- 
ous writings is much disputed. 

The first portion of the book, ending at III. 8, contains 
“A Prayer of Israel in Exile,” a perfect model of an earnest 
and profound penitential prayer, based largely on Old Testa? 
ment writings; the second portion (III.9-IV.5) is made up 
of a worthy panegyrie on Wisdom; the third portion (IV. 5- 
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V.9) contains suitable “Words of Cheer to Zion and her 
children.” 

The Book of Baruch is, in reality, a prophetic aftergrowth, 
containing some fine poetry; and it has the distinction of 
being the only work in the Apocrypha which is modelled on 
and reflects the utterances of the earlier prophets. 

The Epistle of Jeremiah. This epistle, containing a de- 
nunciation of idolatry, forms the last chapter of the Book 
of Baruch. It was written in Greek, probably by a Jew of 
Alexandria, in the first century B. C. As Ewald says in his 
Commentary on Baruch: “The Epistle of Jeremiah brings 
together, as in a last desperate attempt, everything that 
could be said in these later times by way of ridicule of idols, 
and the author not only repeats with new skill and aptly 
puts together the oracles of the earlier books, but he also 
treats the subject in as new and as independent a manner 
as was very well possible in his late age.” 

The Danielic Additions——The Song of the Three Holy 
Children, The History of Susanna, and Bel and the Dragon.— 
These three Additions to the Canonical Book of Daniel were 
probably composed in the Maccabean age. Their original 
language is a matter of much dispute. 

The song of the Three Holy Children contains, for the 
most part, a prayer put into the mouth of Azarias (Abed- 
nego), and the sweet song (the Benedicite) that Azarias and 
his two companions sang in the midst of the burning fiery 
furnace. 

The History of Susanna, and Bel and the Dragon, com- 
prise several well-framed and skilfully narrated stories, of a 
simple character, related of Daniel, which are not without in- 
terest and didactic value as historical parables. 

The Prayer of Manasseh. This purports to be the peni- 
tential prayer of Manasseh, King of Judah, mentioned in 
II Chronicles XXXIII, 18. It was written in Greek, by a 
Jew, perhaps in the Maccabean era, or even later. This 
beautiful and eloquently-phrased prayer was much valued in 
early Christian times, and was used as one of the canticles 
of the Church. 

I and II Maccabees. The first Book of the Maccabees was 
written originally in Hebrew by a devout Palestinian Jew, 
probably during the first or second decade of the first cen- 
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» 
tury B. C. It is a history-book of sterling and priceless 
worth, written in the simple style of Old Testament prose 
narrative, and containing a story of thrilling interest “in- 
spiring enough to be inspired.” It is doubtful whether any 
other ancient Jewish writing equals I Maccabees in trust- 
worthiness, and its faithful record of the Maccabees revolt 
has been mainly responsible for the flippant paradox that 
there is, strictly speaking, no real history in Hebrew liter- 
ature until we reach the Apocrypha. At any rate, the First 
Book of the Maccabees has stood the test of the most search- 
ing Modernist criticism, and the Abbé Loisy does not hesi- 
tate to describe it as “the finest piece of historical writing 
that Jewish antiquity has bequeathed us.” 

The Second Book of the Maccabees is, in the main, an 
abridgement of a larger history of the Maccabees in five vol- 
umes written by Jason of Cyrene. The epitomiser was prob- 
ably an Alexandrian Jew, who flourished about the middle of 
the first century B. C., and wrote in Greek. It is rather the 
rule to disparage the Second Book of the Maccabees, yet it 
preserves valuable historical facts and supplements the his- 
tory of the First Book in such a way that the two books 
pieced together give a remarkably vivid picture of this period 
pregnant with great things, the heroic and most glorious era 
of Jewish history, when Judaism received its baptism of 
power. I Maccabees deserves all the good things ever said 
of it, and II Maccabees (though inferior in many ways) does 
not deserve the harsh criticisms sometimes passed upon it. 
Its clear expressions of the belief in the resurrection of the 
dead (and this in the form of a resurrection of the body) 
have much influenced Christian thought; and its Martyrology 
seems to have attracted the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, and to have played no little part in the early 
Church. The Festival of the Maccabees (or the Birthday of 
the Maccabees), on August Ist, was kept, with devout ven- 
eration very generally and perhaps universally in the Church 
from about the end of the fourth century; and it is regrettable 
that this ancient and widespread memorial of the proto- 
martyrs, “of whom the world was not worthy,” has dropped 
out of the calendar on many portions of the Christian 
Church. The Jews commemorate the heroic deeds and glori- 
ous sufferings of the Maccabees, at Christmastide, at their 
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Festival of Chanuka; and we, no less than they, should com- 
memorate the deliverance of God’s ancient Church from the 
brilliant madness of Antiochus Epiphanes, one of the most 
momentous crises in the history of religion. The “illustrious” 
King’s idea was to extinguish the “eccentric” Jewish religion 
once for all; and he saw that if only the “uncouth” rite of 
circumcision was stopped, and the “irrational” rules as to 
clean and unclean food were broken through, his end would 
be accomplished. But he did not grasp the fact that he was 
dealing with a rightly “quixotic” people. And hence arose 
the first band of the noble army of martyr-Jews, not Chris- 
tians; martyrs, not for Christ, but for the Law, yet martyrs 
indeed—“tortured, not accepting their deliverance, that they 
might obtain a better resurrection.” From the standpoint 
of permanent religion the resistance of the Maccabees to 
Antiochus Epiphanes is unsurpassed in importance. They 
saved the Church and the Faith by means of their patriotic 
and heroic struggle for religious liberty under “the conquer- 
ing hero,” Judas Maccabeus, who, though he perished, did 
not fail. 

The history of the Maccabees by no means ends with this 
Knight of God; but this paper may fitly close with the death 
of the hero of the Apocrypha, one of the chief patriot-saints 
of Religion, one of the Nine Worthies of the World. 
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The Towns of Roman Britain 
By H. H. CLIFFORD GIBBONS 


F ALL the countries which at one time fell 
under the Roman domination, none are of 
such interest to the English-speaking reader 
as Britain. At the same time, however, it 
is doubtful if any territory which has 
formed a part of the Roman Empire is so 
little studied and known as the home of the 

English race. School histories barely touch upon it, larger 
works dismiss it after a cursory notice, and even those 
writers, who have specialized on the subject, literally do 
specialize, and with the exception of a few somewhat con- 
densed books, have contented themselves with treating only 
one section or branch of the question. I am, therefore, em- 
boldened to contribute a brief review to the American Anti- 
quarian, in the hope that it will prove an interesting incur- 
sion into a literary terra incognita. 

Britain was to the Romans what Canada is to the modern 
English. It was a wheat-growing, mineral-producing col- 
ony, rather than a regular Roman province. That is to say, 
the island was occupied for what was to be got out of it, 
not as a regular extension of the hagemony of Romano- 
Italian civilization and Greater Rome. If, in after times, as 
has been the case with the modern British Dominions, the 
Province of Britain became part and parcel of the self- 
governing whole, its evolution from the condition of a con- 
script appenage was due rather to the force of fortuitous 
circumstances than to deliberate foresight and political ar- 
rangement. Indeed, from a true inter-imperial standpoint, 
Britain was more in the position of the British India of to- 
day, than in that of the White Sister nations of the British 
Confederation. 

The status of the island was perhaps due more to its insu- 
lar and non-contiguous situation relative to the conglom- 
erate geographical bulk of the Roman territorial bloc, and 
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the exceptional resistance and indominitable opposition of its 
inhabitants, than to the original desire and plan of the states- 
men of the Empire. It was undoubtedly the earnest inien- 
tion of the Roman empire-builders to weld their vast con- 
quests into a centralized and “uninational”’ unit; the diffi- 
culties encountered in the island, however, must have made 
this scheme, in so far as it touched Britain, seem imprac- 
ticable at any rate in the early stages of the Roman Occupa- 
tion. 

After the first few months of the campaigns of Aulus 
Plautius, when it was certain that the new land was fairly 
under the Roman yoke, and that the foothold in the south- 
ern portion of the country was sufficiently secure to warrant 
the eventual acquisition of the rest of the island inevitable, 
the conquerors, as was their custom, began to look around 
for suitable sites to found strongholds designed to keep the 
neighboring tribes or nations in check. For this purpose, 
they appear to have contented themselves with occupying 
convenient native oppida, or tribal citadels, which they 
strengthened and rebuilt upon the more modern and usual 
plan customary among the Roman military constructional 
works. They seem, however, to have built upon only a por- 
tion of the original sites, inasmuch as Roman camps and 
towns brought to the light of modern research, usually do 
not cover the entire area of the older British entrenchments. 

These strongholds, which took the form of either camps or 
colonize, evolved inversely from fortification to residential 
town, or from the settlement of colonists to walled cities re- 
spectively. We shall deal with the former arrangement of a 
Romen military camp, or castra.* It will be seen that the 
center of the system was occupied by a species of square, 
called the prztorium, and representing the quarters of the 
commanding officer. This was entered, and theoretically 
crossed, by a series of streets running at right-angles, be- 
tween which lay the tents of the common soldiers, the whole 
being surrounded by the rampart formed of the upcast of 
the external accompanying ditch. It was the customary 


practice to erect a work of this nature every time the army, 


or legion, came to a halt for the night; in the case of a per- 


*Castra, meaning a camp, was always in the plural; castrum, in the 
Singular case, denoted a fort. 
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manent winter camp, the tents of the soldiers were replaced 
by erections of a more durable nature, usually of turf or 
wood. When one of these castra was used as a fixed station 
for the purpose of holding, or over-aweing, a stretch of 
country, the crowd of traders and camp followers, serving 
the military, took up their abode around the camp, their 
quarter conforming with the general configuration of the of- 
ficial portion as regards the location and arrangement of the 
streets, and thus forming the nucleus of a future town or 
city. In course of time, when the ultimate subjection or 
settlement of the surrounding district had been effected, and 
the controlling force was consequently no longer required, 
the whole, or the major portion of the garrison was with- 
drawn, thus leaving the site to the auxiliary population, or 
such part of them as desired to continue their sojourn in the 
neighborhood. 

As, by this time, the trade of the civil community was not 
entirely dependent upon the custom of the soldiery, it is 
probable that the larger portion of the inhabitants elected 
to remain where they were, and therefore, the whole of the 
area within the limits of the rampart was given over to the 
people to build upon at will. 

The pretorium now became the Forum, or market-place, 
of the town, and if at any time the environs of the place ex- 
tended beyond the boundary of the original fortification, the 
local town-planners continued the street system laid down 
and begun by their military predecessors. In course of time, 
baths, temples and other public buildings were erected to 
meet the needs and convenience of the little community, 
while the traces of the former legionary inhabitants disap- 
peared, and could only be discovered by the use of the spade. 
All, or some, of the four main streets leading from the old 
camp were presently continued as country highways to other 
places. This was, however, the work of the legions, who 
connected up their system of camps at an early stage of the 
occupation. 

Of the places mentioned in the Itinerary of Antoninus,* 
and the Notitia Imperii,t some forty places are of insufficient 


*The Itinerary of Antoninus, which is the most authentic record ex- 
tant concerning Roman roads, is believed to have been compiled, or 
rather finished, during the reign of Constantine the Great. Some at- 
tribute it to Antoninus Pius, others to Caracalla; as, however, none of 
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importance to be designated us towns. To be strictly accu- 
rate, of 136 places noted in the Itinerary of Antoninus and 
the Notitia Imperii, 46 are so described. It is believed that 
twenty-eight of these towns were still defended by ma- 
sonry walls at the time of the Roman Evacuation. 

The defences of Romano-British towns are mainly upon 
conventional lines, there being a marked similarity of con- 
struction between them. Judging from the remains found, 
the walls appear to have varied from seven to fifteen feet in 
thickness, and to have been from twenty to thirty feet in 
height. Semi-circular towers in many instances defended 
the gateways, and were also placed at intervals along the 
unbroken portions of the wall itself. The constructional de- 
tails of these turrets are interesting, as showing remarkable 
ingenuity in the Roman knowledge of masonry-work. The 
foundations, together with the lower portions exposed to the 
battering machinery of besiegers, were filled in with solid 
material, in order to withstand the severe shocks which the 
base of the wall might be called upon to sustain in the event 
of a serious beleaguerment. The masonry face-work, upon 
which traces of the mason’s tools can in certain instances 
still be seen, was built up of cubical stones, cut into blocks, . 





the names of the stations on the Antonine Wall are mentioned in this 
compilation, and, moreover, as there is no proof that Antoninus ever 
visited Britain, there does not avpear to be much likelihood of the 
latter’s being the author of the work. In addition, the names of Con- 
stantinople and other places, which did no* come into being till a 
much later date than the period o* either Antoninus Pius or Caracalla, 
occur in this schedule; it is, therefore, mo-t improbable that these 
Emperors had any hand in its completion. The probability is that this 
Itineraria was the work of successive sovereigns, each of whom added 
to and corrected to date the items and data of the previous list. Pos- 
sibly Julius Caesar inaugurated the survey, but this is at the best but 
conjecture. At any rate, no matter at what period it was begun, there 
is little doubt that its existing form was attained cirea A. D. 320. The 
Itineraries are, to all intents and purposes, military road books, and 
were probably drawn up from survey maps “got out” by military com- 
manders. The distances between the various places are given, with 
the addition of the letters P. M., which were formally taken to mean 
millia passuum, but which are now known to have indicated plus 
minus—that is to say, “sbout” or “roughly” the specified distance. It 
may be said in passing that the precise size of a Roman mile is a mat- 
ter of dispute. 


+The Notitian Imperii is the latest record of military stations. Ac- 
cording to the historica Pancirollus, it was written between the years 
A. D. 425 and 453; Gibbon, however, refutes this statement and places 
it between A. D. 394 and 407; Elton fixes it as of 4th century date; 
Wright, at the commencement of the 5th century. The vrobability is, 
therefore, that the true period is somewhere about the reign of Theo- 
dosius II. The Notitia is practically an official compliation of the mil- 
itary stations and civil establishment of the Empire, together with the 
articulars of the staff employed in the administration of the Prov- 
— and the disposition of the troops throughout the Roman domin- 
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tool-dressed and laid with open joints. String courses of 
tiles or flat bricks, banded into the wall, appear to have con- 
stituted the system employed upon rubble defence-works, al- 
though “herring-bone” construction is sometimes met with. 
The masonry is held together by a most excellent mortar 
of pounded bricks and other material, a mixture which has 
. proved so durable, that it has frequently survived the stone- 
work which it bound. The rubble which occupied the space 
between the facings was “grounted in” with liquid mortar, 
and left to solidify, the whole constituting an erection of im- 
mense strength. 

The gateways were roofed with arches struck with full 
centers and deep rings, and were, as a rule, guarded by in- 
ner and outer gates of solid oak, about four and a half inches 
thick, and strengthened with iron bands.* Guard chambers, 
adjacent to the gates themselves, provided adequate accom- 
modations for the troops employed on duty at these spots, 
indicating the thoroughness with which the defences of the 
towns and cities were carried out. 

As has been said, the center of the town was occupied by 
the forum, the edificiary successor the camp praetorium. 
This spot, forming as it did the junction for the intersection 
of the principal thoroughfares, which were in their turn in 
many cases the urban continuation of the interurban high- 
ways, was naturally the topographical site of a nucleus of 
official buildings, such as temples and public offices, with the 
obvious addition of residences for the convenience of the dig- 
nitaries and civil servants employed therein.* 

Any town having the slightest pretensions to importance 
or size, was moreover furnished with thermae, or public 
baths. These buildings, however, it must be remembered, 
partook more of the nature of the modern “Turkish baths” 
than of natatorium, or swimming bath, usually found among 
our modern communities. Excellent specimens of such 

*These details are taken from ircn-work found in position at the 
gateways of Calleva Atrebatum (Silchester, Hampshire), from which 
the thickness of the wood-work has been ascertained. It is probable 
that these gates were a fair average model of those in use throughout 
Britain during the Roman Era. 

*It will be remembered that this is a feature to be found in many 
modern cities acting as diplomatic or governing centres; in London, 
for instance, the official residences of the principal ministers of the 
Crown are situated not only in the neighbourhood of the Houses of 


Parliament, but also in the immediate proximity of the several build- 
ings housing their respective departments. 
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thermae are to be seen at Silchester, Wroxeter, Bath, Ches- 
ter and Sydney Park, where formerly stood the Romano- 
British cities of Calleva Atrebatum, Uriconium, Aque Sulis, 
and Deva. In addition, military and domestic baths are to 
be seen in various parts of Britain. 

The streets appear to have been well-paved with stone, 
and to have been followed by a regular and considerable sys- 
tem of sewers and conduits. The former provided for the 
sanitation of the town, while the latter either circulated the 
water supply, or drained off the “waste” from the baths and 
other buildings. 

The amusement of the population was no less the care of 
the authorities than was the hygiene and safety of the com- 
munity. Close at hand, but outside the walls, of the prin- 
cipal towns are to be found traces of amphitheatres, usually 
of earth-work, and less pretensious than the more elaborate 
stone structures upon the continent. 


(To be Continued.) 
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Anthropology, Past and Present 


By ALLEN HOWARD THOMPSON 


HE study of Anthropology has become so 
fraught with interest in contemplating the 
history of the human race in all ages, that 
its tremendous importance is acknowledged 
by the most casual observer. As the study 
of this science is undergoing a marked re- 
vival throughout the world, a glance at 

some of its salient features may not be without interest to 
the specialist as well as to the general student. It is well 
to study the beginnings of any science, not only for its hie- 
toric value, but also with reference to the influence it may 
have upon the general progress of humanity and the vari- 
ous benefits it confers. 

As a preliminary, let us glance at the history of anthro- 
pology, which is not only interesting, but exhibits the vicis- 
situdes of the evolution of a science under varying condi- 
tions. M. Broea has given an account of its development 
in an address before the Anthropological Society of Paris, 
from which we quote: In the year 1800 the “Society of 
the Observers of Men” was founded in Paris and was de- 
voted mainly to the natural history cf men with the special 
object of directing the observations of travelers among the 
different races of men and the hearing and the discussing of 
such observations. But the long and general continental 
wars put an embargo upon travel and the society then de- 
voted its attention to questions of general ethnology. It 
then drifted into politics, philosophy and philanthropy, anc 
when the oppression of Greece became the absorbing topic 
of the day, the society became the resort of the Phil- 
Helenes. After three years of languishing existence it was 
absorbed by the Philanthropic Society, so that it left little 
trace of its impression upon the science of anthropology, but 
yet was the first organization on record having such a 
bearing. 
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This experiment was long forgotten when some English 
philanthropists founded, in 1838, the Society for the Protec- 
tion of the Aboriginese, which was political and social rather 
than scientific. The question of slavery was beginning to be 
discussed, and hotly so, by the abolitionists and pro-slavery 
men, the world over. England had solved this problem for 
herself by the gradual emancipation of the negroes in her 
colonies and it had begun to occupy the attention of the 
French government. The London society, in order to in- 
fluence France favorably toward abolitionism, sent some of 
its member over to Paris to establish a society for the 
emancipation of the negroes in the French colonies. Al- 
though not successful in this, their efforts were not without 
fruits for the benefit of science, for M. Milne-Edwards and 
his pupils founded a scientific society, and thus was begun 
the celebrated Ethnological Society of Paris which was 
authorized by the Minister of Public Instruction, August 20, 
1839. Since the failure of the Society of the Observers of 
Men, ethnology had made rapid strides and accumulated a 
large amount of material, museums of archaeology and eth- 
nology had been established and many special publications 
had appeared. Numbers of savants devoted their attention 
to the science and, taken altogether, anthropology needed 
only the organization which the society gave it to start on a 
successful career. It began under favorable conditions and 
accomplished much good and its publications were valuable 
contributions to the science of ethnology. It was followed 
by the Ethnological Society of London in 1844 and a year 
later by one in New York. The Parisian society was in the 
lead, but its field was too narrow, for it studied only racial 
distinctions and excluded the important basis of anatomy 
and physiology so that it was not strictly and completely 
anthropological in its work. The society was like a ship 
without a rudder, when deprived of the invaluable guidance 
of natural science and was not prepared for storms which 
might arise. Unfortunately, such a storm did arise when 
the society began to be agitated by the question of slavery. 
The first thing was to determine the characteristics of the 
white and black races that distinguished them. But it was 
in vain that the naturalists and anatomists, too tew in num 
ber, tried to continue the discussion within the limits of 
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natural history. The friends and foes of emancipation 
looked at it as a question of social politics and dragged the 
society after them into the political arena. The polygenists 
declared for the independent origin of each race: the natural 
inferiority of the black race and its consequent destiny to be 
the slave of the superior white race: ably the monogenists 
declared for the unity of origin of the whole human race and 
a similarity of destiny: the consequent equality of all men 
and the absence of any moral right whatever for one race 
to enslave another. This was in 1847. The discussion be- 
came more animated at each meeting and the speeches 
finally found their way into the public press. The outside 
world became interested and willingly believed that Ethnol- 
ogy, of which it heard for the first time, was a something 
between politics and philanthropy. This disturbing question 
lasted nearly a year and would have dragged out longer if 
the provisional government of February had not ended it by 
abolishing slavery itself. This dominant question being out 
of the way, the society gradually dwindled away and left a 
blank that was not filled in Paris for eleven years. 

There remained the ethnological societies of London and 
New York which had neither brilliant careers nor similar 
misfortunes. They passed quiet lives, collecting material 
and publishing proceedings and memoirs of real scientific 
value. But they, too, made the mistake of separating eth- 
nology from natural history and thereby losing the influ- 
ence and assistance of men accustomed to vigorous methods 
of observation. It was not through these societies that the 
chief work of the next few years was carried forward, but by 
individuals and museums in all lands before other scientific 
bodies took it up. In America, about this time there was 
increasing activity and interest in the subject, but the study 
of the races of men became involved in the inevitable slavery 
question. Dr. Samuel Morton, of Philadelphia, had gathered 
a collection of skulls that for many years was unequalled in 
the world. He had published his incomparable “Crania 
Egyptiaca” and “Crania Americana” when envious death 
called him from a work that has never been completed. He 
perfected methods of craniometry and his disciples under- 
stood better than his predecessors the indispensable value or 
sicentific methods and of the natural connection of geology, 
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zoology and archaeology in relation to the science of man. 
Says M. Broca significantly, “All that was lacking to the 
American school to place it in the lead was that calm phil- 
osophy which places scientific investigation above and be- 
yond political and religious animosities.” Morton died in 
1851, and the aboltion question was warming to the terrible 
crisis of ten years later. Vehement discussions arose, the- 
ology furnished weapons to both sides from the first, and 
finally science was dragged into the strife. Pro-slavery 
was coupled with polygenistic ideas and abolition with the 
monogenistic faith, but this division was merely arbitrary. 
Slavery had been sanctioned and practiced by monogenistic 
peoples for centuries,—but what mattered the past? The re- 
‘ ligious societies of England carried emancipation by the cry 
of the Brotherhood of Man and the common origin of all 
the races of man in Adam. This cry was echoed by the abo- 
litionists of the United States. The slavery party was in 
a measure crowded into the polygenistic theory, and, for a 
time, the controversy seemed limited to a scientific basis. 
The fate of the negro in this country seemed to hang upon 
the opinion of legislators as to the effect of an African sun 
upon human integuments, and the difference between the 
cross sections of the hair of the white and black races. The 
disciples of Morton were both attacked and praised by dif- 
ferent men, some of them being polygenists, but not all pro- 
slavery men. England, about this time, persistently urged 
upon this country the duty of the gradual emancipation of 
the negro for humanity’s sake. Hon. Jno. C. Calhoun, Sec- 
retary of State, happening to complain of this interference 
of England to Mr. Glidden (one time Consul to Egypt, an 
ethnologist and writer on the subject), who referred him to 
Dr. Morton’s books which the great statesman read. He 
wrote an elaborate state document, defending the peculiar 
institution and endeavored to prove by the science of eth- 
nology, the inferiority of the negro and his destination to 
be the slave of the white man, and addressed it to the Court 
of St. James. England complained abuut dragging the sci- 
ence of ethnology into state correspondence, but stopped 
meddling in our domestic affairs. 


(To be Continued.) 
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Mounds of Florida 


By J. 0. KINNAMAN 


N the southwestern corner of Osceola Coun- 
ty, Florida, on the banks of the Kis- 
simmee river and on the northeastern shore 
of Lake Kissimmee, is located one of the 
largest shell-mounds to be found in the 
Peninsular state. 

At the west end of this shell-mound and 
at a distance of one hundred yards, is found a very large 
burial mound. The writer is not positive, but thinks that 
this burial mound may be on the shell mound. 

The south line of the shell-mound formed the shore line 
of the Kissimmee river at a time when it was many times 
broader than at the present epoch. The elevation above the 
present water level is approximately thirty feet. 

A cross section shows the following order of deposit: 

(a) Present soil of black loam; (b) a layer of shells (see 
figure 2); (c) shell and shell of turtle; (d) sand stratum. 

In the second stratum are found the bones of large ani- 
mals that show the handiwork of prehistoric man. We 
found many that had been split in order to get at the mar- 
row. In the second stratum, besides the split bones, much 
pottery was found. It is made of marl and burned to a hard 
consistency. Apparently there was no attempt at decora- 
tion, but some had a rim on the mouth of the vessel the 
thickness of an ordinary lead pencil. The entire shell- 
mound as far as explored covered an area of about twenty 
acres, 





The Burial Mound. 

The mound, as stated above, is at the west end of the 
shell-mound at a distance of perhaps one hundred yards. It 
is nearly square, being about forty feet on each side. The 
height of the mound, at present, is nearly eight feet. It is 
composed entirely of sand, carried from the vicinity of the 
mound, especially from the north of the mound, the de- 
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pressions caused by the removel of the sand are still visible, 
in spite of the fact that the ground has been under cultiva- 
tion within a few years past. 

The mound is thickly over-grown with the typical vegeta- 
tion of Florida, including live oaks, twenty inches in diame- 
ter. This mound is found upon the maps of the oldest U. S. 
Survey of the State. It is used to designate a north and 
south county boundary line. 

There is no tradition concerning this mound among the 
Indians who once occupied this section of the country. But 
among the native white inhabitants, as is usual in such 
cases, there are many wild legends, especially about buried 
treasure in the mound, about gold and silver beads the size 
of gold dollars, Spanish dollars being found on the surface, 
also at the depth of a few inches. As to the colored popula- 
tion, it is impossible to persuade them to even approach the 
place. 

The writer did not have at his disposal time sufficient to 
completely excavate the mound, a thing which he hopes to 
be able to complete the coming autumn; the time necessary 
to complete the work is estimated at about three weeks. 

We explored a portion of the east end, as much as was 
possible, without removing entirely the live oaks. On this 
portion of the mound much pottery was found, both on the 
surface and at a depth of a few inches. It is of marl, burned 
very hard. 

At a depth of eighteen inches, we came upon the first 
skeleton, the first part found being two molar teeth from 
the right jaw, in a perfect state of preservation and without 
blemish ; two more molars, then half of a jaw with the teeth 
in situ in a perfect state. Next, our spade brought to light 
portions of the cranium, then two humeri followed by the 
two femur bones. It was impossible to remove the cranium 
without its breaking, but we were more successful with 
other bones. 

The skeleton had a flexed position, reclining upon the 
right side with the face in the general direction south, the 
head to the west. 

The second skeleton was removed in quite complete form, 
i. e., the cranium was removed or rather uncovered in situ 
and measurements, taken but upon the removal of the sand 
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the skull crumbled in the main. The Femurs and Tibize 
were preserved complete. 

This skeleton was flexed, reclining also upon its right side 
facing, in a general direction, westwardly. 

The two bodies had originally lain across each other, being 
at different levels. What this may indicate can only be 
solved by further exploration. Off-hand, we might say it 
means two different burials. This theory might be strength- 
ened by the fact that many beads were found on the mound 
and at a depth of a few inches. It is said that tomahawks 
and other implements common among historic Indians were 
found on the mound, all of which can easily be true, for we 
know that the Indian frequented that locality, as it was on 
the trail crossing the Kissimmee river only one mile west 
of this mound, or at a point known as Ft. Gardner. 

The beads found by the writer vary in size from that of a 
pea to the smallest made today for embroidering purposes. It 
took the finest cambric needle to string the smallest. The 
larger ones have the appearance of coral. Those of interme- 
diate size are blue in color, the material from which they 
are made the writer is not, at present, prepared to state, but 
hopes to be able to do so later. 

The one cranium, the one of the higher level, had the ap- 
pearance of having been pierced at the base on the left side 
with some sharp instrument. 

I wish here to acknowledge my indebtedness to Mr. J. M. 
Taylor, of Kissimmee, and Mr. Henry O’Neal, of Rosalie, for 
their kind assistance and their intelligent interest, without 
which it would have been impossible for the writer to make 
the explorations he did. 
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The Greatest Collection of Egyptian Monuments 
in the World. 


By FELIX J. KOCH 


r IS an interesting commentary on the rav- 
ages of war to note that the greatest col- 
lection of Egyptian sculptures and monu- 
ments in existence is not to be found in 
Egypt, but over in England—in fact 
within the walls of the British museum. 
While to the student of things sculptural 

the collection is, of course, a treasure-house, even the lay 

visitor will find much to interest and profit therein, 

Interesting, near the entrance to this chamber, is a great 
wall-tablet, reliefs from the south wall of a room in the 
funeral temple of the pyramaid of the Queen Candace. This 
is interesting as showing the gods looking down, while 
priests and the like perform funeral ceremonies for the 
queen. Her husband is depicted at her side, his foot resting 
on the bones of the vanquished foes. Traces of the original 
red paint with which these sculptures were coated is still 
to be seen. 

Quite as interesting is part of a seated statue of the god. 
Amen, this of black granite, and showing him holding the 
statue of a king. Its date is 378 B.C. Near by an obelisk, 
in black basal, is to Thoth,—and this has its hiereoglyphics 
gone over in white chalk to bring them out. Giant rock sar- 
cophagii neighboring this have their sides covered with in- 
scriptions in pictograph, these of the sort one was wont to 
ponder upon in the school histories in childhood’s day. As 
you look the tomb over, the sun enters and illumines it,— 
even to the darkest crevice; for the lid is off and one won- 
ders what its erstwhile tenant might say at finding his tomb 
so gazed on. 

Tablets, with inscriptions, lead on to huge marble hawks. 

Farther on still there is a coffin of gray basalt intended for 
Ush-al-ra, the overseer of the scribes of the crown-lands. 
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This is inscribed with the famous Book of the Dead, with its 
dissertations on immortality. The coffin,—tomb better,— 
weighed four ton, nine hundredweight. Its age runs back 
to 600 B. C., but the structure is of the same blue, much 
like a light slate, and the top is worked in human forms, 
Egyptian style, still as it was built, no doubt at his order. 
Companies of tourists, led by their guides, halt before it 
and hearken to how yonder papyrus, inscribed in hiero- 
glyphic characters, was found herein. In fact it has a series 
of chapters of the Book of the Dead, written for the Queen 
Netchemeon about the year 1050 B. C. Sculptors of today 
might do well to have their own fame recorded on similar 
long strips of papyrus, if they would have folk two thousand 
years hence spreading their fame. The pictures of the folk 
on this scroll are of the usual Egyptian sort, but in colors, 
while the pictograph proper is set in columns between. 
There seem hundreds of these columns, done in a black ink. 
as the characters are. Here and there, though, one or more 
of these will be in red, and one notes birds, fishes, cranes 
and the like. 

Fashioned from green basalt is the cow of Haithor. Under 
her neck a priest is placed, a queer conception of the sculp- 
tor; while between her horns one finds an inscribed tablet. 
Innumerable oval sarcophagii of a grey granite are near 
this. One, that of Hapmen, weighs seven ton, four hundred- 
weight. This was long used as a water-tank in Egypt and 
dates to 650 B. C. 

Interesting, if but for size, is a collossal statue of Psam- 
metichus II (B. C. 596), which was found near the head of 
the Suez Canal. Queerer still is a seated figure of an ape 
with the head of a dog, this of what seems lime-stone and 
resembling most our modern baboon. It was sacred to the 
god of the moon. 

A column, labeled of “red granite,” but yellow to the eye, 
is interesting for being inscribed with the titles of Ramesis 
II, who lived B. C. 1330. Though so ancient, the fine little 
characters are clear-cut as of yesterday, and one can see the 
wee geese and the queer triangle marks, with the line inside 
them, plainly, at a great distance. Other statuary of this 
period is also grouped here, one a figure of Ramesis II hold- 
ing a libation vessel between his knees and a tablet for offer- 
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ing between his hands. On this last are sculptured pictures 
of bread, cake, geese and the like. The restored portion of 
these statues is painted a dull green, in order to show it as 
apart from the rest. 

Attractive to the layman, farther on, still, are some small 
figures of Tchai, superintendent of all workmen on the royal 
buildings; these fashioned from sand-stone. So, too, there is 
a lime-stone tablet for offerings, this with dents in its top, 
at right and left and front. It is indeed impressive to think 
of the age represented by these accumulated speciments of 
sculpture. 

Almost hidden from view, the black and battered statue of 
an unknown king of Thebes is here. One likes to let the 
mind dwell on what differences it must have seen as between 
the day of its acceptance by that King, and perhaps of its 
unveiling, and today. A museum workman, in the short 
apron of his craft, dusts the statue, heedless. 

We wander on, to pause, by and by, before a great gran- 
ite coffin of a high priest of Memphis, of about 1330 B. C. 
This is like our modern coffin in shape, but broader and per- 
haps twice as deep. Tiny pyramids, triangular in form, 
serving as sepulchral monuments in 1400 B. C., are its neigh- 
bors here, and these again bear the pictures of their found- 
ers. After them, in turn, one sees wee green-stone statues, - 
meant as portraits of Utcha Haru-a, the ruler shown seated 
as in a tomb but before his sepulchral monument. Only, on 
this monument, the King wears a gold mask and part of his 
head dress is in blue and gold, thrown back to reveal a 
massive atef crown on his head, as well as chains of gold 
about the neck, to which there suspends an amulet. 

What must once have been a monster figure of a King is 
kept here, broken off from the waist up. So, too, there is a 
libation bowl, of black granite, huge enough to be used for 
baptisms. Another libation bowl, of black basalt, is flat, so 
that, from the outside, it seems like a great wheel laid on its 
face. Occasionally, it is shown, a later King would have his 
own name inscribed on some of these statues or objects 
and by the older. 

Museums make strange bed-fellows, and so here. Yonder 
is the cover of a sand-stone coffin for some woman, and it 
shows her, in relief. Then a granite relief—a figure of a 
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King and Queen, done in deep red. He wears a pointed 
cap; she the double crown. Stranger is a monolithic shrine, 
of grey granite; it was intended to preserve a sacred hawk. 
Intrinsically it is a column, square in form, and with a deep 
rectangular niche at the top. Its date is about 145 B. C. 

Most famous, perhaps, of all,—as key to these sculptur- 
ings,—in mid-angle, under glass, and set on a slant, is the 
far-famed Rosetta Stone. This is of black, the characters in 
white cuttings. The inscription is a decree of the priests 
of Memphis,—conferring divine honors of Ptolmey of 
Egypt, in B. C. 195. The inscription is in Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics, and then again in this tongue, but in the writing of 
the people; and a third time in Greek. From this was se- 
cured the very first key for deciphering the old Egyptian 
monuments. The stone was found by the French in 1798, 
at the Fort St. Julian, near the Rosetta mouth of the Nile. 
It came to the British by the Treaty of Alexandra, and 
was put here in the museum in 1802. One looks almost with 
reverence at the Egyptian hieroglyphics at the top. The 
center is done in characters resembling the Hebrew; the 
base is in the close-written Greek. 

Children are numerous in the British Museum and you 
follow them on to the next Egyptian salon. Here there is a 
beetle of green granite of colossal size, this the emblem of 
the sun-god. It is of the time of the Ptolmies. Facing it 
are two equally gigantic casts of the heads of the statue of 
Ramesis II at Memphis. Each face is the size of an ordi- 
nary house door. Stupendous, indeed, is a fist of the left 
hand,—shown grasping a roll. This is from one of two 
huge statues of red granite and is itself the height of a 
child. All these objects are enhanced by their being placed 
on modern pedestals of splendid Scotch granite. 

Noteworthy, just beyond the door which leads off to a 
restaurant at the right, is the colossal head of a “ram- 
headed sphinx,” this of deep black, and hailing from the 
Avenue of the Sphinxes, with the date of 1400 B. C. The 
ram’s head has been preserved perfectly, excepting for the 
left ear. It, too, is gigantic. 

The framed wall paintings in this apartment also deserve 
notice. Some of them are in color and bring to mind old 
Thebes most vividly. There is a colossal head of Amenhe- 
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tep III here, as well,—this from West Thebes and of 1450 
B. C. date. The fine, straight-looking head, and the bar- 
bette beard would do justice to any dude of today. Inci- 
dentally, the statues kindle in one a wild desire to read once 
again of the period. One remarks, too, how the statues in 
this group nearly all show folk in their native dress, whereas 
with the Greeks, the statues are naked,—if not actually 
nude. 

Particularly noteworthy is the door to the tomb of Thetha, 
overseer of the pyramid at Gizeh, the slabs carved as any 
modern sculptor might cut them. So, too, there is the head 
of a colossal statue of Thotmes III,—King of Egypt in B. C. 
1550, which is much like a Chinaman, in its aspect, with 
almond eyes and pug nose, and, on the head, almost a man- 
darin’s cap of today. Somehow, interesting as these things 
are, it seems too bad that they should not have been left 
back in Egypt. 

Off from this room, a wing to the left of it, opening just 
across from the restaurant door, there is other interesting 
stone-work,—a huge lion from the side of the door to the 
palace of Assur-Nasir Pal, of Assyria, who reigned in 885 
B. C. This has the mouth open, whiie legs and side are cov- 
ered with inscriptions in the cuneiform. 

Most of these old statues are basalt. One, of a man- 
headed, winged lion, coming from that door also, is actually 
grand,—with the wings in three folds, the feathers perfect 
to each, while, at front, the queer beard is cut as if in so 
many rows of buttons. 
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Buddha. 


By F. H. M. MURRAY 


NYONE who will observe carefully a statue 
of Buddha or a picture of one, will notice 
that, instead of ordinary hair, the head is 
covered with knots or protuberances fre- 
quently taking the form of small, pointed 
cones set closely together. 

Various attempts have been made to ex- 
plain this peculiarity; the latest the writer has observed 
being in the March-April issue of the “Records of the Past.” 
In that peridoical, Mr. Thos. M. Stewart attempts to explain 
the “cone” on the head of the defunct in the Egyptian Judg- 
ment Scenes, and incidentally he also attempts to explain 
“the curled hair on the top of the head of the Yogees of the 
Far East, Buddha for instance,” and he states that it “indi- 
cates ‘the hidden fountain issuing from a concealed brain’ or 
in other words to a highly spiritual nature.” (It seems 
likely that there is some typographical error in the words 
quoted; perhaps the word “to” after “other words” should 
be dropped.) 

The connection between “visible curls” and a “hidden 
fountain” is not very obvious nor does the article referred 
to make the matter clear. However, the chief purpose 
herein is to make mention of some other explanations that 
have been given for these knots or protuberances on the 
head of Buddha. 

In a “History of Japan with Description of Siam” by 
Engelbert Kaempfer, translated into English by J. G. 
Sceuchzer in 1727, reprinted in Glasgow, 1906), we find 
(Vol. I, page 62): 

“The Siamites represent the first teacher of their paga- 
nism, in their temples, in the figure of a Negro sitting, of a 
prodigious size, his hair curled, the skin black,.... accom- 
panied on each side by one of his chief Companions, as also 
before and round about him by the rest of his Apostles and 
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Disciples all of the same color and most in the same 
posture.” 

He enumerates several names which this “teacher” bore; 
“Sammana Khutama,” “Budha,” and by the Chinese and 
Japanese, “Sacka or Siaka.” 

Discussing the origin or nativity of this personage, he 
says: 

“This saint being represented with curl’d hairs, like a 
Negro, there is room to conclude that he was no native of 
India, but was born under the hot climate of Africa, con- 
sidering that the Air of India produces on its black Inhab- 
itants none of that curl’d Wool, but long and black Hair, 
quite lank and very Kittle curl’d.” 

Bryant in his “Ancient Mythology,” published about a 
hundred years ago, referring to an account of a Dutch Em- 
bassy to Japan about 1680, says (Vol. V, page 260) : 

“He mentions a temple in Japan which was dedicated to 
the Universal creator. The image is described as sitting 
upon a tree, which rested upon the back of a tortoise. Its 
hair is black and wooly,” etc. 

On the other hand, J. J. Rein, in his book on Japan, shows 
a picture of the great statue of Buddha known as the “Dai- 
butsu,” at Kamokura, near Yokahama. It is a figure of 
| bronze 30 metres (100 feet) high. He says of it (page 485): 

“The small bell-shaped elevations on the head are sup- 
posed to represent snails, which, according to the legend, 
once crawled up Buddha to shelter his bald head from the 
burning sun.” 

However, the resemblance of these heads to the heads of 
{ Negroes has not escaped the attention of modern observers. 
Referring to the same statue, A. M. Campbell Davidson 
says, in his “Present Day Japan,” (page 32): 

“The face is, in fact, rather lumpy, there is little modelling 
about it and what there is, is horribly incorrect. The hair 
is a mere series of round bosses, suggesting something be- 
tween a barrister’s wig and a nigger’s wool.” 

Not being acquainted with the legend as to the snails, 
the writer can not pass upon its value as an explanation of 
the protuberances on Buddha’s head. It is noticeable, 
however, that these knots, or snails as Davidson would have 
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them, cover not only the crown of his head, which would be 
the only part needing protection from the sun and the only 
part likely to be bald, but the parts of the head covered by 
them conform exactly to the parts on which hair normally 
grows. Esther Singleton, in her “Famous Sculpture,” says 
there are 830 of these “curls.” 

Kaempfer’s explanation looks more plausible; for, observ- 
ing carefully one of these statues or a picture of one, it will 
be noticed that not only as to hair but as to the features 
generally, the head looks Negroidal, and the older the statue 
the more the resemblance. The later statues, especially 
among the Chinese and Japanese, show a tendency toward 


a “Mongolionizing” of the eyes. (See, for example, the . 


picture opposite page 76 in Mary J. Bickersteth’s “Japan 
as we saw it,” or Del Mar‘s “Japan,” p. 276, which shows the 
back of the head.) 

It is not likely, though, that the Siamese, Japanese or other 
Eastern peoples who venerate Buddha (whose name was 
Gotama Sakaysinha, born in India about 500 years before 
Christ), supposed him to be a native of Africa, as Kaempfer 
suggests, and it is probable that the physiogomy of Gotama 
was as unknown to the people of the times when these 
statues were made as the features of Jesus of Nazereth are 
unknown to us. There is, however, a conventionalized face 
of Jesus which has been reproduced so often as to become 
fixed, and it represents not so much what artists have sup- 
posed were his personal features as a combination of facial 
features which would be regarded as typifying or portraying 
the high qualities of spirituality, mentality, meekness, etc., 
which Jesus embodied. 

The same causes no doubt operated to determine the 
features and posture of the earlier statues of Buddha and 
the other Yogees. From which it appears probable that in 
the early days the Ethiopians were regarded in the Far East 
as the typically pious or “blameless” race, as they are de- 
scribed by Homer in the Iliad. He says, (Book I, line 554, 
et seq., Pope’s translation) : 

The sire of gods, and all the etheral train, 
On the warm limits of the farthest main, 
Now mix with mortals, nor disdain to grace 
The feasts of Ethiopia’s blameless race.” 
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Diodorus also says (I, iii) that the Ethiopians are said to 
be “the inventors of pomps, sacrifices, solemn meetings, 
and other honors paid to Gods.” And, whatever may have 
been the origin and purpose of the great Egyptian Sphinx, 
one of the very oldest of the statues of Egypt, its features 
are manifestly Negroidal. 

Furthermore, there are references in the famous Creation 
Legends of Babylonia (which are much the older, and which 
many regard as being from the same archetype as the crea- 
tion narratives in Genesis) and also in the oldest religious 
texts of the same land, that appear to have a bearing on the 
matter under discussion. 

The principal Babylonian Creation narrative has been 
found inscribed on seven tablets, some of them imperfect. 
They were first brought to light and translated by George 
Smith in the early ‘70’s. On tablet VII, as translated by 
Smith, we read (referring to the supreme god, Marduk): 
Pee rere He made man, 
the breath of life was in him. 

May he be established, and may his will not fail, 
in the mouth of the dark races which his hand has made. 

The words translated “dark races” are literally “the black- 
headed” and some later translators have the words to mean 
merely “mankind” or “humanity.” 

The limits of this article will not permit a discussion of 
this question, but it is the writer’s opinion that Smith’s ren- 
dition is the most consistent and reasonable. If that be so, 
it appears that the Babylonians, in the oldest religious 
writings of which we have knowledge, regarded the “dark 
races” as the people particularly fitted to establish Marduk’s 
will and to publish his deeds. In short, they were the 
“chosen ones” in the religious sense, just as the Israelites 
later claimed the same exalted distinction with reference to 
Jehovah. 

From the foregoing, it is not strange that the people of 
the Far East should have perpetuated the typically African 
features in the representations of their specially pious and 
holy men. 
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Archaelogical Notes 


By DR. CHAS. H. S. DAVIS 





HE FULL report of the excavations carried 
on by the Italian Archaeological Mission 
in Crete during the last season have re- 
cently been made public. 

The work was continued at two points, 
at Agia Triada and Gortys. In Agia 
Triada there was brought to light a 

prehistoric town, in the middle of which is situated the 

Lesser Palace, which was discovered some years ago. The 

most ancient portion of the town was found to be in the 

western part of the area, where the buildings had been 
erected very closely together. In these houses many do- 
mestic utensils were unearthed. Of great importance was 
the discovery of a small temple, the front of which was 
supported by three columns similar to those represented 
upon the panels of Knossos. At Gortys, which it will 
be remembered became the Capital of the island in Ro- 
man times, several discoveries of interest were made. 

During excavations made upon the site of the citadel and 

ampitheater a statue of heroic proportions was unearthed. 

The most important discovery was made in the circular 

building of the Agora, which seems to have been a 

theater built by the Romans upon the foundations of a 

Greek building of earlier date.. Attached to the walls of the 

older building were found tablets containing the ancient 

Codex, of which the great Gortyna inscription discov- 

ered at this spot by Prof. Halbherr in 1884 was a mere 

extract. 

Details of the season’s work in exploration by the British 
School of Archaeology in Egypt are described by Prof. 
Flinders Petrie as gigantic. An alabaster sphinx twenty-six 
feet long and fourteen feet high which weighed eighty tons 
was found at Memphis. The face is as perfect as when it 
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was carved in 1300 B. C. An extensive cemetery was 
found about thirty-five miles south of Cairo, which dates 
from the earliest historic age down to the Pyramid period. 
Among the most interesting objects brought to light are 
pieces of clothing and coffins made of wood, basket work, 
reeds, or withies, all in a remarkable state of preservation. 
Linen of the pre-Mena age was as clean and fresh as if it 
had just come from the loom. The coffins, many of them 
made in the form of houses of the period, were excellent in 
preservation. There were also found bed-frames, sometimes 
retaining the rush-work webbing or decorative plaiting of 
palm fibre, with beautifully tapered poles of carved bull’s 
legs to support them. Of less perishable material were 
about 300 alabaster vases and dishes and a great quantity of 
pottery. In one tomb were found pottery jars, with draw- 
ings of the fore part and the hind part of a zebra. In 
another were impressions of four sealings of King Narmer- 
Mena, not hitherto known. At Heliopolis some surprising 
discoveries have been made, traces of another obelisk having 
come to light, besides’ the well-known obelisk on that site. 
The annual exhibition of antiquities will be held at Uni- 
versity College, London, in June and July. 

For some four years a German expedition under the direc- 
tion of Baron Oppenheim, has been at work excavating at 
Tel Halef, in Mesopotamia, the ancient capital of the Hittite 
monarchy. The news of the most important discoveries has 
recently reached Berlin. The men have succeeded in un- 
earthing a series of magnificent works, dating back to about 
the fourteenth century, B. C., and the almost complete 
foundation of a monster royal palace has been laid bare. 
This foundation and the fragments of the walls found round 
about have enabled Baron Oppenheim to establish the fact 
that this structure rose to an elevated terrace, rectangular in 
shape. All four walls of the palace contribute a splendid 
series of stone relief, with most remarkable sculptured 
groups and single figures in an almost perfect state of preser- 
vation. Of these panels more than 170 have been unearthed. 
The corner-stone of the palace’s towers has also come to 
light. It is carved with the figures of a king seated on a 
throne, his face covered with flowers. Before him stand two 
mythical beings, half-human, half-bovine, bearing a symbol 
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of the sun, which is represented by an eagle with spreading 
tail and wings. Another wonderful sculpture is the figure 
of the Hittite forerunner of Hercules, clad in a lion’s skin 
and holding a club. Still another bears an elaborate piece 
of carving representing a bearded man held fast by two 
youths, who are loading him with fetters as they kneel on 
his legs—illustrating, says Baron Oppenheim, the victory of 
Spring over Winter. The Baron lays great stress on the 
discovery of the palace gate, the approach to which is 
guarded by two collossal bassaltic figures of animals, which 
strongly resemble similar beasts on Babylonian monuments. 
Baron Oppenheim reports the discovery of fresh Hittite in- 
scriptions. 

There has been recently discovered in Palestine some mag- 
nificent examples of ancient millefiore glass of rare beauty 
and value in the form of plates and bowls. They are valued 
at from $500 to $1,000 apiece. They were discovered in 
some ancient tombs on the coast and are of exquisite color- 
ing. Millefiore (thousand flowers) glass reaches its best 
and highest development in Grecian-Roman times. As far 
as is known this glass was made by cutting bits from a 
cane of glass, which had itself been formed by uniting a 
number of small rods, and placing them in a mold so ar- 
ranged as to produce any pattern required by the designer. 

Messrs. Luzac & Co., London, her issued “An Independ- 
ent Examination of the Assuan and Elephantine Aramaic 
Papyri.” This book begins with an exhaustive investigation 
of the parallel dates, Hebrew and Egyptian, with which the 
Sayce-Cowley papyri are provided, and points out their 
striking divergencies. Then follows a minute philological 
analysis of the Blacas fragments of the British Museum 
with the exposure of a serious blunder of interpretation 
committed in 1878, which paved the way to the manufactur- 
ing of all Aramaic papyri that have entered some public 
libraries since 1897. It shows how the gradual output of 
fresh papyri is so regulated as to meet the wants and wishes 
of collectors. The book has 204 pages, with eleven plates 
and two appendices. Price 7s 6d. 

Two books have recently been issued by Messrs. Kegan, 
Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., London, which will be found 
useful by beginners in Egyptology. Vol. I. contains “Le- 
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gends of the Gods.” The Egyptian text edited with trans- 
lations, Vol. II. contains “Annals of Nubian Kingdom of 
Napata.-” These books form volumes XXXII and XXXIII 
of the series of books on Egypt and Chaldea, edited by E. 
A. Wallis Budge, of the British Museum. The Egyptian 
texts, whether the originals be written in hierogdyphics or 
hieratic characters, are here printed in hieroglyphic type, 
and are arranged with English translations, page for page. 
They are printed as they are written in the original docu- 
ments, i. e., the words are not divided. This may prove 
somewhat confusing to the beginner in Egyptian. The 
record volume contains the royal inscriptions describing the 
principal events which took place in the kingdom of Napata 
for a period of about 250 years, i. e., from B. C. 760 to B. C. 
500, but they leave many gaps, and they tell us nothing 
about the origin of the kingdom, or the general relations of 
Nubia to Egypt from the IV to the XXII Dynasty. The 
price of the books is six shillings each. 

Dr. Carl Frank, of Strasburg, has recently issued the first 
installment of his “Studien zur Babylonischen Religion.” 
This is devoted to a study of Babylonian priests and their 
functions. In this Heft there is also a valuable treatise on 
the Sumerian temple, with appendices on the Elamite tem- 
ple, the temple library, musical instruments, etc. The second 
Heft is devoted to the sacred beasts, and beast-worship in 
Babylonian. 

“The Excavation of Gezer, 1902—5 and 1907—9,” by 
Prof. R. A. Stewart Macalister, is about to be issued by 
John Murray, London. This work, the final memoir on the 
results of the Palestine Exploration Funds most recent ex- 
cavations, consists of two volumes, of about 400 quarto pages 
in each, of letter press, containing many photographic and 
other illustrations; and a volume of over 200 plates, some 
of them in color. These pages will be found to present a 
record of the early civilization of Palestine, from about 2500 
B. C. down to the time of Christ. There are chapters on 
the physical character and conditions of the inhabitants of 
Gezer, the city excavated; the buildings, including an ex- 
haustive study of the ordinary domestic architecture; the 
tombs, of which about 250 are described; daily life, with 
descriptions of tools, weapons, pottery, foreign imports, etc., 
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and the Canaanite religion, on which subject the excava- 
tion have thrown much welcome light. About 4,000 indi- 
vidual objects are figured in the plates and the illustrations 
scattered through the book. There is a full series of photo- 
graphs and plans of rock-cuttings, caves, wine-presses and 
buildings. 

“Five Years’ Explorations at Thebes, A Record of Work 
done 1907-1911, by the Earl of Carnarvon and Howard 
Carter,” has recently been issued by the Oxford University 
Press. No ancient site has yielded a greater harvest of 
antiquities than this famous stretch of rocky land. From 
time immemorial it has been the profitable hunting ground 
of the tomb robber; for more than a century a flourishing 
trade in its antiquities has been carried on by the natives 
of the district, and for nearly a hundred years archaeologists 
have been busy here with spade and pencil. The informa- 
tion that has been gleaned from its temple walls and tombs 
has enabled scholars to trace, point by point, the history of 
the city from at least 2500 B. C. to Ptolemaic times. The 
necropolis itself extends for some five miles along the 
desert’s edge, and evidences of the explorer and robber pre- 
sent themselves at every turn. Open or half-filled mummy 
pits, heaps of rubbish, great mounds of rock debris, with 
here and there fragments of coffins and sheets of linen 
mummy-wrappings protrubing from the sand, show how 
active have been the tomb-despoilers. Notwithstanding all 
the work that has been done here, very little can, in any 
sense, pretend to have been carried out in a systematic man- 
ner; and as few records of the various excavations have been 
kept, the work of the present-day explorer must necessarily 
be a heavy one. In this book there are fourteen figures in 
the text, and seventy-nine collotype plates at the end of 
the book illustrating the tomb of Teta-Ky, the Der El 
Bahari Valley, Hatshepsut’s Valley-Temple, Ptolemaic 
Vaults, Graves, Jewelry Specimens, a New Grave, Musical 
Instruments, Botanical Species, etc. The Earl of Carnarvon 
has written the preface and introduction, and with Mr. Car- 
ter, the following well-known archaeologists have contrib- 
uted to the work. F. L. Griffith, George Legrain, George 
Moller, Percy E. Newberry and Wilhelm Spiegelberg. The 
price is twenty dollars. 
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Mr. Weigall will soon publish a work on the inspectorate 
of Upper Egypt, and he will give his reasons why monu- 
ments which have been examined and reburied are in grave 
danger, and that it is necessary to dig out quickly as possi- 
ble every chapel known to the natives, and to fit each one 
with an iron door, placing it in charge of a watchman. Says 
Mr. Weigall, “The continuation of the work of repairing 
and safeguarding the tombs, or rather mortuary chapels, of 
the nobles at Thebes has been the most conspicuous feature 
of our year’s labors. There are now about two hundred of 
these wonderful monuments properly cared for and open to 
scholars; and I have the great satisfaction of being able to 
say that there is not a single mortuary chapel known to us 
to be in any way decorated or inscribed which is exposed 
to danger, with the exception of a few that are still in- 
habited by the natives.” 

A few miles from Vicovaro, on the presumed site of 
Horace’s Sabine farm, a Roman villa of the second century, 
A. D., has been found, with interesting baths; but nothing 
has yet come to light which can be held contemporary with 
the poet. At Sorrento some fine fragments of statuary have 
been unearthed, which belong, probably to the pediment of 
a temple, and at Paestum a fine statue of Claudius and vari- 
ous buildings of the Roman period have been discovered. 
Important excavations are carried on at Terranova Pau- 
sania, the ancient Olbia, in the northwest corner of Sardinia, 
where portions of the city wall, with a postern gate and 
towers have been found. These must have been constructed 
to fortify the town soon after the island had passed into 
the hands of the Romans at the end of the third century 
B. <. 

Says a correspondent, writing of the Emperor William’s 
recent visit at Corfu, “Nobody imagines that it was purely 
a matter of accident that just during the few weeks of the 
Kaiser’s sojourn in Corfu incalculably valuable antiquities 
were brought to light as if by magic after being hidden from 
the industrious spades of science for something like 2000 
years. Everybody is convinced, on the contrary, that a 
simple swindle has taken place, and that the Kaiser has been 
hoaxed. Anybody who has been to Pompeii knows that the 
sensation of making discoveries can be enjoyed at the cost 
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of-a little spare change. It only depends on how much one 
cares to spend before one can discover a hand, an arm, or 
even an entire marble head.” 


“The Sea Kings of Crete,” by Rev. James Baikie, is a 
compilation from the works of Schliemann, Evans, Murray, 
Brown, Hogarth and others, and presents a consecutive 
story. Most of the chapters are devoted to the results of 
excavations in Crete, and the main thread is found in the 
traditions which clustered around Knossus, the capital of 
Minos. The story of the Minoan kings is told from all the 
evidence accumulated at this site and at other places in 
Crete and on the Mediterranean. (London. Adam and 
Charles Black, pp. 274. Price $2.00.) 


Great arrangements are already being made for the Inter- 
national Archaeological Congress which will meet in Rome 
in October, with an attendance of about 500 of the most 
prominent archaeologists and historians. from all parts of the 
world. Beside the themes already arranged, some one hun- 
dred archaeologists of world-wide fame have sent studies of 
their own, among the latter being several works of Pro- 
fessor Frothingham of Princeton, including “The Origin of 
Rome Explained by her Augural Laws,” and “The True 
Origin and History of the Arch of Constantine.” Another 
archaeologist, who has already sent valuable contributions 
to the Congress, is Professor Charles Waldstein of Cam- 
bridge University, to whom was due a plan for the excava, 
tion of Herculaneum on an international basis, which un- 
fortunately failed. The subjects to be dealt with in the 
congress comprises prehistoric, Oriental, pre-Hellenic, Italic, 
Etruscan archaeology, the history of classic art, Greek and 
Roman antiquities, epigraphy, mumismatics, mythology, his- 
tory of religions, ancient topography, and Christian archae- 
ology. All of Italy will contribute to the success of the 
congress, as excursions of interest have been arranged. 
One is to Ostia, the ancient port of Rome, where discoveries 
recently made demonstrate that it was the spot of one of 
the largest and wealthiest towns in the ancient empire. 
Another excursion will take the visitors to Cerveteri, the 
ancient Caere, an important town older than the Etruscans, 
which is now reduced to a village of 600 inhabitants, but 
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where excavations of capital importance have been con- 
ducted, bringing to light some precious remains, including 
colossal tombs still unopened. 

The alabaster sphinx recently discovered near Memphis, 
is believed to be the largest object carved out of a single 
block of alabaster in the world. The next largest Egyptian 
object in this material is probably the magnificent sarco- 
phagus of Seti I., who died in 1370 B. C., which is now the 
principal treasure in the little museum in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London, that bears the name of Sir John Soane. 
The discovery of the alabaster sphinx was made last year, 
when, om the marshy plains of Memphis, on the road to 
Sakkareh, a member of the British School in Egypt found a 
curiously carved object sticking out of a sand embankment. 
The season was so far advanced that nothing could then 
he done. but this year the excavators went to work, and the 
object was found to be the tail of a sphinx. The sphinx, 
on being dug out, proved to weigh ninety tons, and to be 
carved from a single piece of alabaster. The monster meas- 
ures some 14 feet in height and 26 feet in length. Alabaster 
being a rock foreign to the neighborhood, this Sphinx ranks 
as the largest that has been transplanted. The figure bears 
no inscription, but is considered by Prof. Flinders Petrie 
to have been carved about 1300 B. C. It is therefore almost 
contemporraneous with the Seti sarcophagus. 

The fifth volume of the results of the Eckly B. Coxe 
Junior Expedition to Nubia, called “Karanog, The Town,” 
is contributed by C. Leonard Wooley. It continues the re- 
port of Karanog, of which volumes three and four pre- 
sented the cemetery. The ruined castle of Karanog, as ex- 
cavated and studied by the expedition, is fully described 
and typical houses of the town which it defended are also 
taken up. The whole forms a very interesting contribution 
on the civilization of the Blemmykes, the scourge of the 
Roman frontier in Egypt. The ruins date from about the 
fifth century, A. D. 

Part I. of the First Series of Egyptian Hieratic Text, edi- 
ted by Alan H. Gardiner, has recently been issued. The 
first series will be devoted entirely to Literary Texts of the 
New Kingdom, of which the first part deals with the 
Papyrus Anastasi I. and the Papyrus Koller, edited with 
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parallel texts. The first of these documents contains a 
satirical letter written by one scribe to another, which was 
probably composed about the time of Rameses II. The 
text is of considerable value for its wealth of topics and the 
variety of its vocabulary, no less than for the the light it 
throws upon Egyptian humor and forms of repartee. The 
Papyrus Koller, which concludes this part of the work, 
contains a collection of model letters on such subjects as the 
equipment of a Syrian expedition, a scribe’s idleness, the 
collection of Nubian tribute and preparations for Pharoah’s 
arrival. 
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Department of Oriental Review 
Conducted by FREDERICK STARR 


There are many books and articles of sterling value, 
which appear in Oriental lands and are likely to be over- 
looked by our American readers. From time to time we 
shall call attention to such works. In this number we pre- 
sent a series of books and articles printed in Japan. 

Saito Musashi-bo Benkkei. James S. de Benneville, Yoko- 
hama, 1910. Published by the author, 2 vols. 16° pp. xxvii, 
391. vi. 453. (1). Price $4.00; postage extra. 

Mr. James S. de Benneville is no stranger to students of 
Japan. His Sakurambo and his More Japonico are already 
well known and give the idea of a man who knows Japan 
well and who, though critical, sees its good as its bad 
qualities. In this, his new work, he presents an historical 
study, which covers a brief period—the life of one man— 
and which depends for its materials almost entirely upon 
Japanese sources. No popular hero of Japan is a more gen- 
eral favorite than Yoshitsune and inseparably associated 
with him in the love and admiration of the Japanese people 
is his loyal, blustering, squire, Benkei. Mr. de Benneville, 
in an interesting preface of more than twenty pages sets 
forth sane principles, which underlie his work. Some 
quotations will help us to understand it. “If we seek a 
psychology of that abstract term ‘a people’ a little exami- 
nation will show that in the use of the term—common 
enough among the vulgar, and a stock catch-word of the 
cart-tail philosophy so prevalent in these latter days—refer- 
ence is always made to some individual. Drive the inquiry 
to its last limits and the man who talks glibly of the British 
character, ‘the representative American,’ ‘the esprit gaulois,’ 
the genuine Teuton,’ ‘the stolid and solid Dutchman’ is 
found to make up his ideal by taking different traits from 
different men.” “Great men are particularly fitted for 
such a study. They are great in so far as they represent 
their age and can lift their age up to their own individu- 
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ality. If they were totally strange to their time this would 
have nothing to do with them.” “When a character is found 
going down through the ages in sympathy with the men of 
his own race, in times so different as to find his age old 
fashioned and out of touch, we can be sure that there is 
found in him something which appeals to the men of his 
race as characteristic of themselves. Yoshitsune and Benkei 
are peculiarly such characters. As far as familiarity and 
sympathy go they are as close to the Japanese of today as to 
those of seven hundred years ago.” “Just what they really 
were is another story, which is told later on in these pages.” 
“The twelfth century, moreover, is much closer to the Japa- 
nese of the twentieth century than his own history of that 
early date would be to the Westerner.” Our author then 
pays his respects to Bushido and Shinto. He wishes us to 
remember that the deeds of Yoshitsune and Benkei were 
“in obedience to the etchics of Bushido, not a violation 
threof.” Of Shinto he says:: “There is not a trace of moral 
responsibility in it, until at the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, ‘Esoteric Shinto’ was invented.” With this as a back- 
ground, that the twelfth century hero is so like the Japanese 
of the twentieth century, that he still makes his appeal to 
all, that the present does not condone but admires and loves 
Benkei, de Benneville proceeds to develop his story. In 
a long introduction he sets the historical surroundings in 
order and then puts on his players. The story is wonder- 
fully well told. Blood flows in torrents; deceit, betrayal, 
treachery, bombast, murder, immorality abound; the heroes 
are swash-bucklers whose code is natural enough and whose 
actions fit the time and place. De Benneville’s question all 
through, not obtruded after the story once begins, but con- 
stantly shadowed in by the note of sarcasm and raillery 
through the narrative, is why it still seems so natural and 
admirable to the Japanese. Is it a picturing of actual prin- 
ciples of life and thought then—of life and thought now? 
De Benneville sees the possibility of the construction of a 
deadly parallel; but the parallel he suggests of Robin Hood 
and his merry crew, or even that of mediaeval Italy, is not 
the strongest that could be drawn, and is in fact, for 
polemical purposes a man of straw. His book is a challenge 
to the Japanese. It challenges their history and their his- 
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toric sense; it challenges their standards; it challenges 
Bushido; it challenges Shinto; it challenges the reality of 
Japan’s westernization. The challenge is drawn from their 
own sources. It is not the challenge of a hostile and de- 
structive critic, nor of a man ignorant of the land and its 
people. As such it is one of the most important utterances 
regarding Japan ever given out by a foreigner. 

Lafcadio Hearn in Japan. Yone Noguchi, .Yokohama, 
1911. Kelly and Walsh. (Mitchell, Kinnerley, New York.) 
16° pp. XI. 177. 

Daintily gotten up in Japanese style, printed on soft paper 
folded double (at the Valley Press, Kamakura), bound after 
the old fashion in yellow paper stamped with the heron 
(Hearn) crest, folded in a dull green wrapper with bone 
pins, comes this little tribute from Japanese to the man who 
did so much to make a certain Japan known to the outside 
world. The little book consists of six essays. Two of them 
—a Japanese Appreciation of Lefcadio Hearn and A Japa- 
nese Defence of Lafcadio Hearn—have already been 
printed in American periodicals, but are here reprinted by 
permission; the other four are new. ‘In |Mrs. Lafcadio 
Hearn’s Reminiscences and Lafcadio Hearn at Yaidzu, Mr. 
Naguchi presents memories collected by himself from the 
widow and from the old fisherman Otokichi. In Mr. Otani 
as Hearn’s Literary Assistant he brings together data sup- 
plied by Mr. Otani himself, in articles printed at the time 
of Mr. Hearn’s death. In Lafcadio Hearn in his Lecture 
Room, he presents matter from the note book of one of 
Hearn’s students, Uchigasaki. Together, these six essays 
give an interesting glimpse of the man Hearn in his daily 
life and work. They are outporings of heart, from those 
who knew and loved him. They are an appreciation of a 
remarkable man, a man who had few friends but whose 
writings have touched many hearts. No one who has read 
Hearn at all should fail to read this book. That Lafcadio 
Hearn was different from other foreign teachers, that he 
was different from other foreign writers regarding Japan, 
goes without the saying. That he saw and depicted a dif- 
ferent Japan from other writers, everyone who has read 
knows. That it was a real Japan nobody knows better 
than the Japanese themselves and that they recognize his 
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honesty and his greatness does credit to them and to him. 
Hearn was a strange man; he was sensitive to a painful 
degree, retiring and shy; that his spirit underwent a change 
in Japan is clear from the memories here brought together, 
as it is from his own writings. What a difference between 
the Hearn of the middle school at Matsue, the Hearn of the 
Imperial University, and the Hearn of those last days, when 
he “broke away from his friends of former days, and bolted 
his door right against their faces.” Naguchi finds a parallel 
between Akinari Uyeda (d-1810) and Hearn. Old Akinari 
hated saké, tobacco, literary men and rich men; Hearn did 
not hate saké and tobacco but he had a lively dislike for 
the literary men and the rich. He loved his art for itself; 
he loved his work and did it conscientiously; he loved his 
little family—the Japanese wife and the four children. He 
had a delicate sympathy and affection for flowers, for ani- 
mals, and for children. These are all lovable qualities and it 
is these qualities that Yone Naguchi emphasizes and brings 
into prominence. By way of appendix two of Hearn’s lec- 
tures to his students are given. They show his attitude to 
literature and thought and exhibit his keen and affectionate 
interest in the students who were under his instruction. 

Reflections on Some European Palaeoliths and Japanese 
Survivals. N. Gordon Munro. Yokohama. Trans-Asiatic 
Soc. Japan. Vol. xxxvii. Part 1, pp. 125-158. 

Some Origins and Survivals. N. Gordon Munro. Trans- 
Asiatic Soc. Japan. Vol. xxxvii. Part iii. pp. 1-74. 

Dr. Munro is practically the only student making contri- 
butions in English to our knowledge of Japanese Prehis- 
toric Archaeology. His Primitive Culture in Japan was 
expanded into his great book Prehistoric Japan, which is a 
standard authority. He has recently presented two papers 
before the Asiatic Society of Japan, which are important for 
the boldness and novelty of the opinions they announce. 
The older of the two, Reflections on Some European Palaeo- 
liths and Japanese Survivals, is divided into two parts. In 
The Older Phase he studies a series of palaeoliths from 
England. He first claims, what every student will probably 
admit, that stone age man used many materials besides 
stone—as wood, shell, horn, bone, ivory, etc., and that 
many of these were in use before stone was intentionally 
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shaped. He then claims, and this is more likely to raise 
argument, that palaeolithic man in Europe made abundant 
use of shells as implements, utensils and weapons and that, 
when he came to intentionally shape flint into definite forms, 
he copied many of these old shell types in the new material. 
He calls attention to many specific cases of palaeolithic 
flint implements, where the form of the shell object seems 
to be purposely imitated; not only does he show similarity 
in outline but in surface, morphology as well. Thus, he 
specifies one knife of which he says it “seems to be the copy 
of an avicula, probably the left value. In this and the fol- 
lowing specimens the cutting edge corresponds to the free 
edge of the shell, a point of some importance in recognizing 
their shell origin. The shell hinge is usually straight but 
occasionally slightly curved. The anterior and posterior in- 
curvations below the closure are faithfully reproduced.” 
“No. 4 is interesting because the apex of the percussion cone 
coincides with the beak (umbo) of certain bivalves, while 
the concentric wave-markings enhance the shell-like ap- 
pearance.” Dr. Munro thinks that other genera besides 
avicula have been copied—as mactra, ostrea, cyprina, astarte, 
modiola, arca, etc. In The Newer Phase, Dr. Munro calls 
attention to a series of neolithic objects from Japanese shell- 
heaps and here, again, he finds shell-derived forms. He 
gives figures of a variety of scrapers, knives, etc., and says 
of them: “The elongated contour, the aspect of the cutting 
edge opposite to the dorsum, and the disposition of the 
umbo to one side, proclaim the shell-derived implement and 
the type from which it sprang.” His suggestions deserve 
careful consideration. 

In his other paper, Some Origins and Survivals, the au- 
thor makes interesting suggestions regarding a number of 
Japanese objects, past and present. Specially he speaks 
of magatama, kitsune-no-kuwa, (fox-hoes), suzu, temple- 
drums, tasuki, the manji (jinji and cichirin). The maga- 
tama is the famous comma-shaped (claw-shaped) ornament 
of stone or glass, one of the oldest of Japanese ornaments; 
it is mentioned in ancient myths and is associated with 
divine'beings: it'is often found in ancient tombs; the questions 
of age and origin, as also of its symbolism, are interesting. 
In the kitsune-no-kuwa (fox-hoes) we have one of the 
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most curious types of early Japanese relics; it is made of 
stone, but Dr. Munro believes that it too, is shell-derived 
and illustrates a shell object of much the same shape; it is 
possible that these objects were truly hoes, though the 
name commonly given to them is probably entirely fanciful. 
Suzu are small metal bells of a variety of forms, sometimes 
‘ worn upon the person; such metal bells Dr. Munro thinks 
may have been suggested by rattles made from natural nut 
shells, like the pangium of Polynesia. A drum still in use 
in some temples appears to our author to be like the ancient 
tub-drum, upon which Uzume danced in the famous gather- 
ing which took place outside of Amaterasu’s cave of refuge. 
The tasuki, a narrow band worn to tie back the sleeves of 
garments when one is to perform some task, in common 
use today, seems to go back to prehistoric times, as it is 
represented upon ancient pottery figures. Manji is the 
swastika and jinji and nichirin are the simple cross and the 
sun-wheel; these symbols are common in Japan and have 
interesting associations which Dr. Munro suggests; the im- 
perial chrysanthemum and the national flag here come into 
consideration. Lastly, Dr. Munro takes up the mitsudomoe, 
a symbol common on drums and banners and on lanterns 
at Amaterasu’s shrines; this leads to a consideration of the 
triskelion in general, in time and space; he considers the 
Japanese symbol to be “the triskelion in a circle. It con- 
sists of the triskelion in the sun.” His connecting of the 
triskelion itself with the biped (human) concept deserves 
study. 

Modern Chinese Copper Coins. H. A. Ramsden, Wor- 
cester, Mass: 1911. The Numismatist Press. 8° pp. 27. 

Siamese Porcelain and Other Tokens. H. A, Ramsden, 
Yokohama, 1911. Jun Kobayagawa Co. 8° pp. 37. Colored 
plates. 

Manuals of Far Eastern Numismatics. No. 1, Chinese 
Paper Money. Yokohama: 1911. Jun Kobayagawa Co. 8° 
pp. 37. 

In an earlier issue we have noticed Mr. Ramsden’s Corean 
Coin Charms and Amulets. We have now before us three 
new monographs by him printed during 1911. All deal 
with Oriental numismatics; all are new matter; all are in- 
teresting and important. Modern Chinese Copper Coins 
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was originally printed in The Numismatist for June, 1910. 
As an original and valuable contribution it received the 
prize of the First Dunham Competition. It deals with a 
series of coins to which practically no attention had been 
given. It is an example of what ought to be done, not only 
in numismatics but in other lines of culture development. 
The common thing of the moment attracts no attention; no 
one collects, notes, or describes its variation; later, when 
there are gaps and irreparable losses, it is lovingly studied. 
If we had contemporaneous records of variations of any, 
even the commonest, articles of daily use, what a boon it 
would be to the culture student. In the material of this 
monograph we have a series of coins dating only from 
about 1899. They are significant in Chinese numismatics 
for several reasons—they are coins like those of the western 
world, without the square central hole which for twenty- 
five centuries has been the mark of Chinese coinage; they 
are of copper, not brass; they bear Roman letters as well as 
Chinese and Manchu characters; in their value denomina- 
tions western influence is evident. In all these respects they 
are a notable departure from ancient things. While these 
coins are described under the name of copper, some of the 
pieces also occur in brass. They vary in size, the denomi- 
nations being twenty, ten, five, two and one cash. Most 
of them bear some form of the dragon design. There is a 
general series and various provincial series—twenty-one 
provinces or local divisions having issued them. Mr. 
Ramsden describes 155 different pieces; he presents 67 cuts 
in illustration of them and, besides detailed description, a 
glossary of the Chinese characters upon the coins. He 
says his list may be far from complete but it outlines the 
subject in such a way that undescribed pieces will be easily 
referred to their proper places as they are discovered. 

In Saimese Porcelain and Other Tokens. Mr. Ramsden 
touches a somewhat better known field, as he can cite three 
writers preceding him, who have actually contributed to the 
subject. The most important previous contribution is 
Schlegel’s description of the Hamel collection in the Berlin 
(Royal Ethnographic) Museum. That collection, however, 
numbered but one hundred and fifty pieces. In this new 
work, Ramsden only describes the pieces in his own collec- 
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tion, which is probably the largest in existence and includes 
three hundred and fifty-five specimens. These porcelain 
tokens were issued by gambling houses for use in their 
operations as the actual coins of the time—small, bullet- 
shaped, salung and fuang—were inconvenient to handle. 
They appeared in 1760 and after and circulated quite widely 
as an actual currency within the districts where they were 
issued. They were ultimately prohibited by the Siamese 
government about forty years ago but continued in circula- 
tion long afterward. Such tokens were made in porcelain, 
earthenware, glass, lead, bronze, etc., and in mother-of- 
pearl ; they varied in shape—round, oval, star, lozenge, butter- 
fly, bat, fish, etc—and bore the names, in full or abbreviated, 
of the hongs which issued them, and sometimes pictorial 
designs and a value. Besides the 335 Siamese tokens, the 
author describes and figures 10 Burmmese gambling count: 
ers of lead or lead alloys, which seem almost unknown. All 
the specimens illustrated in natural colors upon twenty 
plates of good workmanship. 

First of a series under the general title of Manuals of Far 
Eastern Numismatics is the handy little monograph Chinese 
Paper Money, which summarizes what is known of its sub- 
ject. The issue of paper currency probably began with 
Hsien Tsung (A. D. 806-821) although a claim is made that 
Kao Tsung (650-684) originated them. In this book only 
government issues are mentioned, the innumerable notes of 
private banks not being considered. The material is ar- 
ranged to enable the collector to promptly identify any 
specimens that may come to his hands. The issues are 
taken up in chronological order; each issue is separately 
treated—the name of the note is given in Chinese characters 
and the period, the design or mark of value, and the list of 
denominations of each series are stated. Chinese paper 
money has usually been generous in size—though money 
issued for military purposes has been smaller than that for 
original circulation; the notes vary little in design, and the 
dragon is usually present; the value mark is usually the 
picture of a card, a string of cash, sycee (silver shoe) or 
an ingot; this mark occurs once or repeatedly according 
to the denomination of the piece. After notes once began 
(806-821) they were issued with fair continuity until the 
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Ming Emperors, under whom—about 1425-1426—they were 
discontinued. They were only resumed in the Hsien Feng 
period, 1851-1862. Three full-page plates illustrate Mr. 
Ramsden’s work, one representing a Ming note, one a Hsien 
Feng note and one a type of the legion of private bank 
notes of the present day. In the text are seventy cuts illus- 
trating the value marks of each and all the series. Mr. 
Ramsden is to be commended for his services to the cause 
of Far Eastern numismatics, which presents unusual diffi- 
culties to the student and for which there are few simple 
helps. 

A Year with the Gaekwar of Baroda. Edward St. Clair 
Weeden, Boston: 1911. Dana Estes and Co. 8° pp. 324 
Price $3.50. 

The Gaekwar of Baroda is one of three premier princes of 
India. He is ruler of two million men, a man who receives 
a salute of twenty-one guns, reputedly the owner of the 
finest collection of jewels in the world. His revenues are 
enormous. He has traveled and studied in Europe, is a dili- 
gent reader, a thinker, and a ruler of progressive ideas. 
Mr. Weeden had known him and accompanied him in some 
of his European journeys and was invited to visit him in 
his domain. In A Year with the Gaekwar of Baroda, we 
have the narrative of his experience. It is a very personal 
narrative made up from the letters written by Mr. Weeden 
to his mother in England. The material drawn from these 
is presented in a series of chapters, month by month from 
October to September. Mr. Weeden was treated with dis- 
tinguished consideration; every luxury and attention was 
given him in truly princely surroundings; opportunity to 
see characteristic Indian life and to participate in Indian 
amusements was supplied him; excursions were arranged 
for his benefit to different parts of the Gaekwar’s territory ; 
he occupied sumptuous quarters in various palaces, lived on 
terms of intimacy with the Gaekwar and his family—both 
males and females. He lived in a whirl of gayety in which 
riding, games, court ceremonies, hawking, tiger-hunting, 
Indian festivals and British social functions crowded on 
each other in rapid succession. Of course, he was also oc- 
cupied in reading with and to the Gaekwar, in conversation 
and companionship with him, in counsel as to plans and 
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methods of developing and ruling his realm. The Gaekwar 
was then a man of forty-eight years, below medium stature, 
inclined to stoutness, with an expressive and attractive face. 
He was deeply interested in his land and people and, as a 
ruler, was earnestly desirous of improving and advancing 
them. Though foreign-trained and recognizing the neces- 
sity of change and of keeping abreast of the outside move- 
ment, he is truly Indian and is punctilious in regard to the 
exactions of custom and the demands of station. While 
Weeden paints a roseate picture and leaves a definite im- 
pression of the Gaekwar as a man of strong and admirable 
character, while everything possible was done for his com- 
fort and advantage during his year of guestship, one can but 
feel now and again as he reads, that there was a little of 
fitfulness even in that friendship and an occasional sugges- 
tion of a fly in the ointment. At times the Gaekwar seems 
to be somewhat wearied by his hospitality, to have a tinge 
of rudeness or a touch of Oriental cruelty. The book makes 
no pretence of conveying information regarding India and 
gives surprisingly little; it deals only with the Gaekwar 
and Weeden and their year. Within just those limits, and 
its title warrants us in expecting nothing outside, the book 
is interesting and well done. It is illustrated with twenty- 
five reproductions of photographs of the Gaekwar, his wife, 
their daughter, palaces and properties of the ruler. Weeden, 
besides serving as reader, adviser, entertainer, companion 
and friend, occasionally played the poet-laureate. The 
reader will perhaps feel like joining with the Gaekwar’s 
singers in the Baroda anthem, with which the author brings 
his book to a close: 


Long may the Gaekwar reign 

And peace and plenty bless him. 
Long may His Highness reign 

And ne’er a foe distress him. 

May God protect his land, 

And grant him with bounteous hand 
Long life and health, 

And joy and wealth. 

Long may the Gaekwar reign. 


The Pacification of Burma. Charles Crosthwaite. 
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York: 1912. Longmans, Green and Co. (London, Arnold). 
8° pp. xii. 355. Price $4.50 net. 

We have not marred the joyous course of “A Year with 
Gaekwar” by any hint of politics or any croakings regarding 
the future. He still reigns, has his salute of twenty-one 
guns, his fabulous wealth, his finest collection of gems in 
the world. May he continue to have and to hold them. He 
will probably do so as long as British imperial policies de- 
mand no change; then new arrangements will come about. 
Sir Charles Crosthwaite was Chief Commissioner of Burma 
from 1887 to 1890. The King of Burma having proved an 
undesired neighbor, had been removed; Burma had been 
taken over. When Charles Crosthwaite came into power, 
Upper Burma and the adjoining territories were in a bad 
way and needed attention. More than twenty years have 
passed since then, but he now tells the story of The Pacifi- 
cation of Burma in the book before us. It is a contribution 
to the literature of imperialism; it is a political document 
ot no mean value; it might be a text-book in its field. Sir 
Charles details his work step by step. It was at once civil 
and military. He had to organize government, redistrict 
areas, build roads, develop communication, foment produc- 
tion and trade, increase revenues. He had to destroy dacoit 
operations (“brigandage” and “banditry” of the same sort 
as we find in the Philippines), to disarm the natives, to re- 
duce and to police. This was first done in Upper Burma 
proper, but in succession the operations were extended to 
the Shan States, to the Karennis or “Red Karens,” to be- 
yond the Salween. With the reduction of the Trans-Sal- 
ween States, the British Empire touched China on the one 
side and Siam on the other and could rest content with 
duty performed. For a time at least the boundaries were 
fixed, British responsibility was met and the beneficent rule 
of the suzerain power established. The Chief Commissioner 
did his work well; it will give most Englishmen great satis- 
faction. Only an occasional reader will raise any questions; 
only one in thousands will doubt the rights and advantages 
of overlordship. Only the voice of “one crying in the wilder- 
ness” will ask why the rulers of the Shan States should ac- 
knowledge the British Queen, why Sawlapaw should lose 
his power and be tracked and chased like an escaping beast, 
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why the Salween should be crossed and Siam’s standards 
lowered. Of course internal strife, petty bickering, inter- 
tribal wars, are done away, devastation disappears, peace 
arises, blessings of ruled government are brought. But it 
will be noticed that the blessings which England’s suzer- 
ainty always brings, show up best where there is a backing 
of ruby mines (even if not very profitable), and jade mines 
and teak forests—or analogous resources—and the possi- 
and Blackwater, bogus specimens have been made and sold, 
bility of increasing revenue from the developing people. 
But these are carping criticisms and ill-advised and shallow 
questions do not in the least affect the significance and in- 
terest of Sir Charles’ book. It is an interesting chapter in 
British colonial and imperial development well told. The 
book is adorned with pictures, most of which have no perti- 
nence except by contrast, representing conditions of today, 
not those of 1887-1890. 

The Hindu-Arabic Numerals. David Eugene Smith and 
Louis Charles Karpinski. Boston and London: 1911. Ginn 
and Co. 16° pp. vi. 160. 

A pretty and interesting little book, the first general treat- 
ise upon its subject for many years, is The Hindu-Arabic 
Numerals. Our characters for numerical operations are so 
commonplace and matter-of-course that we almost think 
of them as natural and in universal use. Their general ac- 
ceptance in Europe is, however, only a thing of the last four 
centuries and they are even today unknown to a large part 
of humanity. After the system was completed by the per- 
fecting of the idea of place value, it required almost a thou- 
sand years to replace the Roman system, which had been 
substantially universal in Europe. Just before the Christian 
era, there were as many number systems as systems of 
writing—or even more. Egypt had three, Greece two dis- 
tinct systems. The system we now use, of Hindu origin, 
was at that time no better than any other, was of relatively 
late origin, had no zero, was cumbersome and little used. 
Unless place value, requiring a zero, had been learned “we 
might still be using Greek.” Our authors do not aim to 
make a general study of early number systems, but to pre- 
sent the story of just this one. The attribution of it to the 
Arabs is a late error. Mediaeval and Renaissance writers 
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and the Arabs themselves all recognize its Hindu source. 
Our authors give first early ideas as to its origin and then 
take up as special subjects for consideration Early Hindu 
Forms with no Place Value, Later Hindu forms with Place 
Value, and Zero Symbol. Whether Boethius (A. D. 475- 
524) introduced them into Europe as is often claimed is dis- 
cussed at length and decided in the negative. Their devel- 
opment among the Arabs is studied and their introduction 
into and spread in Europe are considered. The symbols en- 
tered Europe quietly with no blare of trumpets—through 
trade and common people and for common uses, not 
through deliberate scientific or literary introduction. Con- 
tact between the east and west has been varied and long 
continued. Travelers, ambassadors, pilgrims, traders, pil- 
lagers and crusaders came and went and all, no doubt un- 
consciously, helped in the introduction and diffusion. 
Gerbert (Pope Sylvestre II., 999-1003) knew the numerals 
and his name is conspicuously associated with them, though 
his actual knowledge and use of them appears to have been 
scant. The most influential single name connected with 
them is certainly Leonardo Fibonacci (b. about 1175) of 
Pisa. In following up the history of these valuable symbols, 
we see again how difficult it is to secure definite actual 
knowledge regarding the simplest things of daily use. 

India and Daily Life in Bengal. Z. F. Griffin. Philadel- 
phia: 1912. American Baptist Publication Society. 16° 
pp. 214. 

This little book, by one who has been a missionary in 
India for fifteen years, is a neat and handy volume of in- 
formation. History, British control, land, conditions, peo- 
ple, life, Hinduism, mission work, etc., etc., are treated. 
Two editions of the work have been exhausted; the one be- 
fore us is a third, revised and brought to date. Mr. Grif- 
fin’s matter and manner appear to be the result of answering 
oft-asked questions at missionary meetings and elsewhere. 
The author is pronouncedly pro-British, has no great use 
for any reform except as religious propaganda, and has been 
so long out of real touch with things American that he is 
hardly qualified to make the constant critical comparisons 
(always to our advantage) between things Indian and 
American, which he frequently does. But he is sympathetic 
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with the people, he aims to be fair, and, without ever going 
deeply into his subject, makes a lively and attractive per- 
sentation. 

Strange Siberia: Along the Trans-Siberian Railway. Mar- 
cus Lorenzo Taft. New York: (1911). Eaton and Mains. 
16° pp. 261. Price $1.00 net. 

A lively narrative of an interesting journey. Few of the 
travelers who have gone over the great Trans-Siberian Rail- 
way have stopped en route or made side trips. Mr. Taft, 
who appears to be a missionary in China, did so, visiting 
Mukden, Harbin, Irkutsk and Tomsk. His account of the 
country seen from the railroad is chatty and interesting and 
conveys reliable information in geography, history and 
demography. He has studied Russia and Russian problems 
and has some appreciation of Russian traits and achieve- 
ments. He is, however, on the whole critical and at times 
harsh and takes evident satisfaction in informing us that 
“The Central Committee of Foreign Censorship of the Rus- 
sian Government at Saint Petersburg, Russia, excised six 
pages referring to the Jews, the Exiles and Religious Lib- 
erty.” Mr. Taft is “reminded” of extraordinarily unrelated 
things by his various experiences and has a rather tiresome 
stock of hoarded stories to spring, but his book contains a 
lot of good matter and will be read with profit, not only by 
the traveler in the railway—who will find it a handy and 
suggestive companion, but by non-travelers who desire a 
clear knowledge of the land and life. To your reviewer the 
book has special interest, as Mr. Taft’s trip, made in the 
late spring and early summer of 1910, overlapped his own 
flight through Strange Siberia. 
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EDITORIAL. 


Frederick Starr, of the University of Chicago, left for 
West Africa about June 15. He is accompanied by Harry 
Foster Dean, who knows Africa from repeated expeditions 
into different regions, and Campbell Marvin. The party 
sailed from New York by the Uranium on June 20, for Rot- 
terdam. A few days were devoted to museum study in 
Holland, Belgium and Germany, after which a steamer of 
the Oldenburg-Portuguese Co. took them from Rotterdam or 
Antwerp to Tangier, Morocco. At Tangier and Casa Blanca 
some study was made of existing conditions and it is prob- 
able that other Moroccan points will be visited. The party 
will then take the steamer of the Spanish Campania Trans- 
atlantica for west coast Moroccan towns, Teneriffe, Dakar, 
and Freetown. If time permits a stop of some duration will 
be made at Dakar to study the Senegalese of the region. 
Another tarry will be made at Freetown, where arrangements 
for the further trip will be perfected—supplies purchased, 
caravan leaders secured, etc. The party will strike into the 
interior by the railroad from Freetown through Sierra Leone 
almost to the border of Liberia. From Songatown, the ter- 
minus, a caravan journey will be made into Liberia, in the 
hinterland of which a series of interesting native tribes will 
be visited, collections will be made, and observations re- 
corded. Especial attention will be given to native arts and 
industries, religions, and folk lore. Coming out, finally, at 
the mouth of the St. Paul River, the coast towns of the 
Americo-Liberians will be visited, most time being given to 
Monrovia and Harper. A trip will also be made up the 
Cavalla River. The chief field for the work of the expedition 
is Liberia. In that country not only will anthropological and 
ethnographic studies be made but political, social, and eco- 
nomic conditions will be investigated with care and some 
examination will be made of natural resources, opportunities, 
and products. Liberia, a transplantation to African soil 
from the United States, has great possibilities of usefulnese 
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and wholesome and normal development there may lead to 
“African redemption.” The moment is critical in her his- 
tory and a few steps properly taken now may lead to great 
results. Prof. Starr expects to go accredited to that govern- 
ment as a Special Commissioner of the California-Panama 
Exposition of San Diego (1915) and it is hoped that Liberia 
may arrange for an exhibit there to surpass any she has be- 
fore made and one which will kindle interest regarding her. 
The expedition carries facilities for extensive photography, 
including a regular camera, a stereoscopic camera, and a mov- 
ing picture apparatus. It is prepared for anthropometric work 
and various special lines of physical examination. Something 
over six months will be occupied and the party proposes to 
return about January 1. 

The largest and probably the oldest Daibutsu (that is, 
large image of a Buddha) in Japan is the one at Nara, 
dating from about 750. The original head of it fell off or was 
knocked off and was destroyed by successive fires. Of the 
present head, Murray’s Hand Book says, it is “ugly owing 
to its black color, broad nostrils and swollen cheeks.” The 
head is of course covered with the usual curls. The Daibutsu 
in Ueno Park, Tokio (see illustration), made somewhat 
later seems to be modeled after it. 

There are ‘no pictorial representations of Jesus extant 
which purport to have been made by a contemporary of him. 
It is claimed, however, that Luke, the evangelist (who per- 
haps never saw Jesus personally), painted pictures of the 
mother of Jesus, from life. A number of these alleged por- 
traits are preserved in various churches and shrines in 
Europe, and are, of course, regarded with extreme venera- 
tion. They generally show The Virgin as of a black com- 
plexion and frequently with more or less marked African 
features. The matter is treated at length in Mrs. Jameson’s 
“Sacred and Legendary Art” (under St. Luke), and in her 
“legends of the Madonna.” 

Very early representations of Diana of the Ephesians show 
her also as black. See picture in the Century Dictionary. 





Victoria, B. C—News of an interesting archaeological find 
on Fanning Island, in the mid-Pacific, indicating that the 
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island was once inhabited by a skilled race, was brought to 
Victoria today by the steamer Makura. 

Excavations have unearthed a large stone building, 200 
by 50 feet in dimensions. No mortar was used in its con- 
struction, the stone having been skillfully morticed together. 

Near this building was found a tomb containing a human 
skeleton, with a necklace of the teeth of the cachelot and 
other articles, including the skull of a dog. 

It is believed that the island was one of the resting places 
of the Polynesians during their early migrations. Recently 
it was purchased by a British-Canadian syndicate for use 
as a coaling station in view of the opening of the Panama 
Canal.—Chicago Evening Post, December 14, 1911. 

While digging the foundations for a hospital to be built at 
Neuchatel, the workmen lately discovered a beautiful vault 
built in bronze, which Swiss scientists state was constructed 
600 years before the birth of Jesus Christ. 

In the tomb was the skeleton of a young woman, whose 
bones were still in a natural position. On the wrists were 
six bracelets, four in bronze and two in lignite, and near the 
skeleton was a little bronze bell. 

Swiss archaeologists can not at present account for such a 
discovery in Switzerland and are continuing their investi- 
gations. 


Uncovers Art Fresco. 


Naples, Italy—The new excavations in Pompeii have now 
brought to light about eight houses of the Street of Abund- 
ance leading towards the ampitheater. The first house to 
the left is lofty and forms the angle of the newly excavated 
street, with a narrower street still buried. 

This house has a wide door, above which is a fresco some 
six feet long, in which are depicted a rejoicing crowd, play- 
ing round a throne on which is seated a divinity. Many of 
the figures are playing, and a woman stretches out her arms 
inviting gifts, while two other female figures hold baskets in 
which to receive them. A wreath of flowers and foliage 
forms a border to the whole. 

On the wall above, separated from each other by large 
red squares, are the figures, larger than life, of Jupiter, Mer- 
cury and Apollo, while a fourth figure is not yet identified. 
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The features of Jupiter are rude with a cruel expression. 
The coloring of the fresco is very vivid, and the proportions 
of the figures are just. 


The Biggest Stone Ever Quarried. 


One of the most interesting proofs of the wonderful civili- 
zation of the ancients is afforded by the great slab of stone 
at Baalbec, in Syria. This huge monolith is sixty-nine feet 
long, fourteen feet broad, and seventeen feet in depth. It is 
said to be the largest piece of stone ever quarried, and its 
estimated weight is 1,500 tons. It is thought by archaeolog- 
ical scholars that this huge stone was intended by the ancient 
builders to adorn the Temple of the Sun near by—now, of 
course, in ruins. Here, in orte of the walls which still stand, 
are to be seen huge slabs of stone, which careful measure- 
ments show to be 63 feet long and 13 feet high. And, more 
remarkable still, they are placed in position nineteen feet 
above the ground level. Moreover, although no sign of any 
cementing mixture is to be found in these ancient buildings, 
the stones have been squared and polished so evenly that 
only after the most minute search can the joints be found, 
and when traced it is impossible to thrust the blade of a 
pocket-knive between them. How these things were done is 
a standing mystery to the scientist—From the August Wide 
World Magazine. 


Amazon Explorers Start. 


Bogota.—Dr. Hamilton Rose, of Boston, at the head of an 
American scientific expedition, started from here to explore 
the unknown wilds of the Colombian Amazon. The expedi- 
tion is the best equipped which has ever been in Colombia, 
and the Government is extending all facilities for carrying on 
the explorations. 

History fails to tell us the inventor of the doll, which has 
been such a boon to mankind, not only in quieting the rowdy 
youngster, but in stimulating a healthy imagination and af- 
fection. Five hundred years before Christ little girls had 
dolls; there is sure evidence of it, and Edward Lovett, an 
enthusiastic collector, has a doll from those dim ages. It is 
little more than a battered stick now, but is unmistakably a 
doll. No one could name a fair value for such a prize, which 
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stands out as a proof that the cliild of today is singularly 
like her little sister of twenty-five hundred years ago. 


New Bible Text Found. 

London.—Immense interest is being shown in the placing 
in the King’s library of the British Museum of some brown 
and tattered sheets of papyrus, being Coptic Biblical texts in 
the dialect of Upper Egypt. 

The manuscript was acquired last year, but the purchase 
was kept a profound secret from the outside world until a 
thorough examination had been made of it. Its value to 
textual critics of the Scriptures will be great, though it will 
not lead to any sensational revision of the accepted text. 

It consists of 100 leaves and is the oldest known version in 
Coptic of any portion of the Bible, and contains the greater 
part of Deuteronomy, the whole of Jonah and nearly all the 
Acts of the Apostles. Scholars declare its chief interest to 
be the proof it affords that the Egyptian Christians possessed 
a Bible in their own tongue before the end of the Fourth 
Century. 





The Wisconsin Archaeological society held its Annual 
Field Assembly ‘at Manitowoc and Two Rivers, Wisconsin, 
August 23rd and 24th. 

This meeting was a success from start to finish, the mov- 
ing spirit of which was Prof. Chas. E. Brown, State 
Curator. 

Wisconsin is unsurpassed in her activities in Archaeology. 
Attention has already been called to the laws passed regard- 
ing prehistoric and Indian monuments in that State. 

A certain sum was set aside by the State Legislature for 
the preliminary Archaeology Survey of the State. Part of 
this work has been completed and the balance will be finished 
by December of this year. This is just a beginning. There 
is no doubt but that within a few years all the monuments 
and works of Wisconsin will. have been surveyed, mapped 
and protected by the State. Let other states heed the ex- 
ample of their progressive sister. 





Mr. H. P. Hamilton, of Two Rivers, Wisconsin, has the 
largest collection of Copper implements in the United States. 
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With the exception of a very few the entire collection was 
gathered during a period of thirty years in the immediate 
vicinity of Manitowoc, which was undoubtedly the central 
work-shop of the ancient copper-smiths of America. Not 
only have the implements been found, but masses of copper 
from which the implements were manufactured, together 
with the “shavings” of the workshops. 

Likewise this same locality was the work-shop of the 
“stonesmiths,” as is also proven by the collections made 
by Mr. Hamilton. 

Mr. Hamilton is still a young man and an enthusiastic 
collector. May he continue the work so well begun. 

Anything in the world for a little sordid money! The 
latest fraud in the Archaeological world is the manufacture 
of spurious papyri from Egypt. This has been going on for 
some time and at no one period has the market been flooded. 
So skillfully has the trick been done that it has defied detec- 
tion until within a few months. 

Fraudulent objects in America, in Europe, in Egypt. Even 
the Kaiser was deceived at Corfu during his late visit to that 
historic island. What next? Is it not time for Archaeolo- 
gists to unite and suppress this miserable business? Let us 
get together and act. 





Can science ever kill the prevalent idea of a “giant race.” 
This is a very popular notion among amateurs, but a very 
misleading one. Anthropology has proven beyond a shadow 
of a doubt that the human race, in its primitive state, was 
short of stature, more nearly approaching the Eskimo, and, 
that the human race is increasing in stature rather than 
diminishing. It is very probable that primitive man seldom 
attained to the height of five feet. Of course throughout the 
history of mankind there were always exceptions, and it is 
these exceptions that have given rise to the popular fallacy 
of “giants.” 





There is still plenty room for field work in Anthropology 
in South America. There are still vast areas never traversed 
by white man; there are Indian tribes in the interior who 
have never beheld a white face. ° 
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J. D. Hoseman has made a preliminary study of the Pa- 
wumwa tribe, who had never before come in contact with the 
whites. 

The following are the regions never yet traveled by 
scientists : 

1. The Brazilian side of the lower Guapore and Mamore 
rivers extending eastward to the headwaters of Rio Tapajos 
and Rio Xingu. 

2. The region northeast of Manaos far into the regions 
between the headwaters of Rio Trombetas and Rio Branco. 

3. The region of the Andean affluents of Rio Negro. 

4. The East Andean region south of Rio Beni. 

Of these four regions the portion between Rio Guaporé 
and Rio Tapajos is the least known. In fact only a small 
portion of this vast area was traversed by the Brazilian 
Telegraph Commission during 1909 and 1910. 


International Congress of Americanists. 


The eighteenth International Congress of Americanists 
was held at the Imperial Institute, London, from May 27 to 
June 4, 1912, Sir Clements R. Markham presiding. Delegates 
were present from thirty-one governments and fifty-seven 
mstitutions. Those representing the United States Govern- 
ment were: Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, Miss Alice C. Fletcher, Prof. 
George Grant MacCurdy, Dr. E. L. Hewett, Prof. George B. 
Gordon, Rev. C. W. Currier, Prof. Marshall H, Saville, and 
Dr. Charles Peabody. 

The social and other functions connected with the Congress 
included a series of dinners given by Sir Clements R. Mark- 
ham and Lady Markham at their home, a reception at the 
South Kensington Museum and a dinner at the Trocadero 
Restaurant, both given by the President and local committee 
of the Congress; a reception by Sir Richard Martin and Lady 
Martin; an “American Dinner” at the Lyceum Club (to meet 
the American Consul General, the Duchess of Marlborough, 
and others); and a reception by the American Ambassador 
and Mrs. Whitelaw Reid at Dorchester House. Members of 
the Congress were also made temporary Honorary Members 
of the Royal Societies Club and the British Empire Club 
for the period of one month. An afternoon was devoted to 
the British Museum collections from the Americas, the 
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guests being received by the Duke of Northumberland, Dr. 
Charles H. Read (now Sir), and Dr. T. A. Joyce. The prin- 
cipal excursions included visits to Cambridge and Oxford. 





The trustees of Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., have 
authorized the department of archeology to begin an archae- 
ological survey of Maine this year. Already the curator, 
Mr. Warren K. Moorhead, has had an agent of the depart- 
ment in Maine for some weeks. A number of camp sites, 
cemeteries, and other places have been entered on the stand- 
ard government maps, It is proposed to map the entire 
state. The indications are that the ancient Indian popula- 
tion was most numerous along the coast, about Sebago lake, 
on the lower Penobscot, Moosehead lake, and Chamberlain 
lake. A number of students accompanied Mr. Moorehead 
and others to Maine in June. The excavation of one or two 
sites was begun in May. 





WARNING. 


Phillips Academy, 
Department of Archaeology, 
Andover, Mass. 
April 23rd, 1912. 

There has come to my attention, from several sources, 

statements to the effect that bogus hematite axes, orna- 

ments and celts were being made in or near St. Charles, 

Missouri; also that slate ornaments or problematical forms 

are made in Indiana. Further, that in Tennessee and Vir- 

ginia near the former postoffices of Flag Pond, Robinette 

I have taken up iiis matter with the U. S. Postal author- 

ities and all that is needed to convict the makers of fraudu- 

lent archaeological speciments is proof that these are sold 

through the mails. It is necessary to have the letters offer- 

ing these for sale and copies of advertisements issued by 

parties who sell bogus archaeological specimens. Any col- 

lector who has exact evidence along these lines will ren- 

der a service to his fellow collectors if he will communicate 

with me immediately. Nothing but positive information is 
desired. 
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I have received a letter from one of the most prominent 
dealers in archaeological specimens, a man whom I have 
known for twenty years, and whose honesty is unques- 
tioned. He states that in his opinion the collectors them- 
selves are chiefly to blame for the presence of bogus archae- 
ological specimens in their exhibits, that some collectors 
purchase fancy or unheard-of forms without inquiring into 
their history. There is a demand for the unique, the un- 
heard-of, and this encourages fraud. This gentleman, who 
is a keen observer, has told me that in a number of im- 
portant collections he has observed bogus specimens and 
in some instances the men admit knowing these are bogus, 
but state they purchased them to show the difference be- 
tween bogus and genuine forms. 

All of this is very dangerous, for the average person does 
not know the difference between a bogus and a genuine 
hematite axe. No good can come from purchasing fraudu- 
lent specimens even for comparison. 

The matter has been brought to my attention in so many 
letters that, as stated above, I am willing to assist the Post- 
office Department in putting an end to it, provided that the 
collectors interested will do something to save themselves 
and protect their exhibits. All those who have evidence 
against any individual or firm are requested to write to me 
at once. 

W. K. MOOREHEAD, Curator, 
Andover, Mass. 





NEW WORLD’S OLDEST CITY? 

The article appearing in your paper (New York Times) on 
Sunday, Jan. 21, entitled, “Solving the Riddle of Who Were 
the First Americans,” seems to be in the nature of an inter- 
view, as it contains several quoted passages and photographs 
presumably furnished by the person interviewed. Against it 
I venture to sound a note of warning. In this case there are 
two possible kinds of errors, those of judgment and those of 
fact. The first are venial, although hardly excusable in one 
occupying the position of Director of the American School of 
Archaeology of the Archaeological Institute of America. 
Errors of fact are inexcusable, and these, it seems to me, ought 
not to pass unnoticed, 
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In the first place, the ruined city of Quirigua, after having 
been visited by Catherwood in 1844, was not lost to the world 
of science until discovered by Edgar L. Hewett in 1910. In 
1881, 1883, and 1894 Alfred P. Maudslay made a very thorough 
examination of these ruins and the photographs which he took 
were published in 1889-1902 in “Biologia Centrali-Americana,” 
with an accompanying text and were thus brought to the at- 
tention of the public. Prof. George B. Gordon of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania and Mr. Owens visited Quirigua in 1892- 
1903 in the interest of the Peabody Museum of Harvard Uni- 
versity. A large number of photographs (including practically 
all of the monuments as published by Mr. Hewett in The Bul- 
letin of the Archaeological Institute, Vol. II., No. 2) are now 
in the Peabody Museum and they have been available for years 
to students in this field. Furthermore, molds of many of the 
Quirigua monuments were taken by these explorers, and casts 
are to be seen in your own Museum of Natural History, the 
Peabody Museum, the Field Museum at Chicago, and else- 
where. 

This article also speaks of Quirigua as being the oldest Maya 
city, and indeed the oldest city of the New World. All evi- 
dence of the inscriptions is absolutely against this assertion. 
The Maya dates, as recorded in the inscriptions, have never 
been correlated satisfactorily with our Christian chronology, 
but not one of the historical Maya dates found on the Quirigua 
stelae is as early as some of the dates on the monuments of 
Tikal and Copan. It is not probable, therefore, that “the rid- 
dle of who were the first Americans” can be solved at Quirigua. 

In speaking of the hierogylphic inscriptions Mr. Hewett 
states: 

“The reading of this mass of decipherable data means 
the answer to one of the world’s great scientific ques- 
tions, and I have promised to return with that answer 
before the end of June of the present year.” 

This is certainly a large contract to fulfill, inasmuch as Mr. 
Hewett does not show in any of his published writings that 
he has ever before given one thought to the decipherment of 
the Maya glyphs. Several German, French, and American 
scientists have been working for the last twenty years or 
more on a problem which is to be solved before “June of the 
present year.” The results of these investigations have been 
published, and they contain many drawings of the hieroglyphs 
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of Quirigua. (See Bowditch, “Maya Numeration, Calendar, 
and Astronomy,” Cambridge, 1910.) 

Nowhere is the rashness and unscientific character of the 
interview more strongly brought out than in attempting to 
trace a connection between the Mayas and the Zuni Indians 
and the analogy between the glyphs of the Mayas and the sand 
paintings and dances of the Southwestern Indians. How an 
undecipherable glyph could suggest a pueblo dance and the 
short Spanish accounts of the rites around the “Cenote Sacra” 
at Chichen Itza call to mind the fire and snake dance of the 
Pueblo peoples is beyond belief. In the writings of those who 
have been spending years in studying both the Mayas and the 
Pueblo tribes no hint of this close analogy has yet appeared. 

Analogies in general are dangerous things to handle and the 
proper conservatism of science would long hesitate before try- 
ing to connect two widely separated regions on data of the 
most meagre and superficial kind. There is also not sufficient 
evidence for asserting that Mongolian influence had any effect 
on Central American culture. This analogy is founded on a 
very weak and as yet wholly unverified hypothesis. 

Thus I might go on pointing out inaccuracies of statement 
and errors of fact, but already I have taken up too much of 
your valuable space. 

For the good name of science in general and American 
archaeology in particular, I ask you, Sir, to print this letter. 

ALFRED M. TOZZER. 

Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., Jan. 29, 1912. 





FIND ANCIENT TREASURES. 


Breastplates of pure beaten gold have been recovered from 
Lake Guatavita, the largest and most important of the five 
lakes of the Chibeha kingdom, in the Columbian Andes, and 
the scene, in pre-historic times, of many religious ceremonies. 

These heathen rites took place about twice a year, when the 
chiefs, with their high priests, threw rich offerings of gold and 
precious stones into the lake, and the people congregated round 
its banks deposited smaller contributions of the same kind to 
propitiate the divinities inhabiting its waters. 

Many attempts have been made to recover some of the treas- 
ure hidden at the bottom of the lake, but with little success. 
An English company has now succeeded in draining the 
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waters, and is engaged in removing the mud which covers 
what is hoped to prove a mine of treasure. All the gold orna- 
ments, as well as the great mass of pottery which has been 
recovered, are of the true Chibeha type and extremely interest- 
ing as examples of the arts and crafts of the Indians before 
the arrival of the Spaniards in South America. 

The pottery is supposed to have been made almost exclu- 
sively for the reception of the gold dust, ornaments and prec- 
ious stones which were thrown into the lake as offerings, and 
is quite different in character from the vases found in the burial 
places of the surrounding country. 

There are no specimens of this clasS in public museums at 
present. 





“Miniature Flint Arrows” was the subject of a short paper 
by Dr. H. M. Whelpley, at the March 18 meeting of the St. 
Louis Academy of Science. He illustrated his remarks with 
over 2,000 specimens varying in length from six hundredths 
to one inch. In.form, they represent all of the common 
types of ordinary arrows and were evidently made by 
the same process of pressure chipping. Specimens have 
been found in England, Spain, Belgium, India, Palestine, 
Egypt and the United States. These artifacts belong 
to the Neolithic age. It has been suggested, but without 
evidence, that they were made by a pygmy race of 
human beings. Dwarfs, bearing the same relation in size to 
human beings of to-day as the small miniature arrows do to 
arrows used by North American Indians, would not be more 
than twelve to fifteen inches in height. It is also claimed that 
they were barbs for harpoons, tattooing instruments, fish snags 
or drills for skin and shell work. Dr. Whelpley concludes 
that the medium size and larger miniature arrows, such as 
are plentiful along portions of the Missouri and Merrimac Riv- 
ers, were used as arrow heads. The most minute ones he con- 
siders examples of skill in flint chipping, the same as the min- 
iature baskets made by the Pomo Indians to-day are merely 
examples of skill in basketry. 

In 1900, W. K. Moorehead, in Prehistoric Implements, page 
169, says: 

“In order to satisfy himself of the absolute authenticity and 
genuineness of these arrow-points, Col. Bennett H. Young, of 
Louisville, Ky., on two occasions, visited the place where they 
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were found. He crawled on his hands and knees over the sand, 
sifting it, and after three days of hard work secured two very 
fine specimens and found hundreds of broken pieces, showing 
that these arrow heads were made at Moccasin Point in large 
numbers. The spawls from the agate and flint are still found 
in large quantities ; but whatever race made them had evidently 
attained the highest possible skill and perfection in the manu- 
facture of arrow heads and obtained a knowledge which had 
not been communicated to other tribes, for in the same locality, 
within a hundred miles of this point, no similar articles have 
been found.” 
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CUNEIFORM PARALLELS TO THE OLD TESTAMENT—By 

Robert Rogers. 470 pp. $4.50 (Net). Eaton & Mains, 1912. 

As the title would infer, this work is a corpus of all the Assyrian, 
Babylonian and Persian inscriptions which are parallel to the Old 
Testament. 

It is the first of its kind in English (one former German work 
having been translated into English). 

The work is so arranged that it is of invaluable aid to both the 
“lay” reader and to the specialist. 

Into this book Prof. Rogers has put life and broad scholarship, 
carefully omitting erudition and useless material; the inscriptions 
themselves are omitted from the text, but are to be found in an 
appendix together with the photographs of the original monuments 
upon which the inscriptions are found. 

The work is divided under the following general topics. (1) 
Mythological Texts. (2) Hymns and Prayers. (3) Liturgical and 
Doctrinal Texts. (4) Chronological materials. (5) Historical Texts. 
(6) Legal Texts. 

We have thus at a glance the scope of the entire work. 

The author has a happy: faculty in translating for us these many 
and broken texts, it reads somewhat like literature rather than the 
“dry bones of a dead past.” While this is true, still it is not a 
“sugar-coated pill” for the lazy and indifferent student. 

The material is at hand, the book contains more cuneiform liter- 
ature than has ever yet been enclosed between the lids of a single 
volume, so arranged that the student must exercise his own judgment, 
(a good thing for most students). 

In short, we may say, that it is the greatest work of its kind 
brought out in English, and any teacher, preacher or layman who 
wishes to go to the original sources for his material can not afford 
to be without it. 








